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Jiy  llo!i.  L.  S.  Rowk, 

hircclor  (inn  nil  of  tlir  J’liii  Aiin  rlniii  I'nlons. 

IT  has  hiu'n  tho  ])rivil(‘jjc‘  of  tlu*  R(‘])uhlics  of  tho  American  (’ont incut 
to  <'ivc  to  the  world  a  »!:rou])  of  statesmen  and  warriors  different 
from  tlie  outstandin}^  fij;ures  of  Ruro])ean  liistorv,  both  in  their 
intellectual  make-u])  and  in  their  attitude  toward  ])uhlie  (|uestions. 
'I'he  exce])tional  environment  in  which  these  leaders  develo])ed 
their  activities,  the  fact  that  all  of  them  were  in  close  touch  with  the 
masses  of  the  ])eo])le  and  share<l  the  hardshii)s  incident  to  Ion*?  years 
of  strujijfle,  jjave  to  their  thouj^ht  and  action  a  democratic  trend  of 
])o])ular  welfare  and  ])o))ular  <;overnnient. 

One  of  the  outstandinj;  figures  of  this  <;reat  e])och  is  Francisco  de 
Paula  Santander,  who  comhined  tt)  a  rare  dejjree  the  (jualities  of  the 
statesman,  the  civil  administrator,  and  the  warrior.  The  study  of 
his  life  and  activities  imju’esses  one  ])rofoundly  with  his  <;reatest  and, 
for  his  time,  most  unusual  characteristic  namely,  a  dee])  res])ect 
for  law,  comhined  with  a  stronjj:  desire  and  imswervinj;  ])ur])ose  to 
assure  the  orderly  develo])ment  of  civil  institutions.  It  is  astonishinf; 
to  find  in  that  early  and  troublous  ])eriod  a  man  who  saw  with  clear 
vision  that  the  ])ro"ress  and  ])ros])erity  of  the  nascent  democracies  ))f 
America  were  de])endent  on  the  develo]>ment  in  the  masses  of  the 
])eo])le  of  a  ])rofound  res])ect  for  law,  a  willinj;ness  to  submit  to  the  will 
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of  the  majoritv',  and  a  readiness  to  suhordinate  personal  desires  and 
ambitions  to  ])ul)lie  welfare. 

For  these  eontrihutions  to  national  life,  not  only  (’oloinhia  hut  the 
American  ('ontinent  owes  him  a  debt  of  jjratitude. 

Santander  was  horn  in  the  small  town  of  Rosario  de  ('ucuta  in  that 
most  si};nificant  year  1792,  a  year  when  the  thrones  of  Furo])e  were 
rudely  shaken  to  their  foundations,  when  ancient  overlordshi])s  and 
traditional  mandates  were  dissolving  in  the  cleansin"  lire  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  when  men,  everywhere,  were  ahsorhinj;  the 
sentiments  of  liberty  and  justice,  ami  dreamin*;  not  only  of  inde])end- 
ence  but  of  self-};overnment. 

While  Santander  was  still  a  mere  boy  be<;innin};  his  studies  in  the 
('ollejje  of  San  liartolome,  in  Bo<;ota,  the  (\dombian  ])atriot  Antonio 
Xarino  had  ])ublished  his  notable  translation  of  “The  Rijjhts  of  Man,” 
and  the  im])erishable  doctrines  of  that  {jreat  human  tlocument  became 
the  daily  ])abulum  not  only  of  youn*;  Santander,  but  of  that  jirou]) 
of  hifijh-spirited  youu"  intellectuals  wlu),  with  him,  were  t()  leave  their 
im])ress  on  the  history  of  (’olombia. 

Between  1S()3,  which  marks  the  a])])ointment  of  the  last  S])anish 
viceroy  and  the  breakiiif;  out  of  the  revolution  in  duly,  ISIO,  ])olitical 
events  in  ('olombia  moved  with  incredible  swiftness  toward  their 
])redestined  §;oal.  In  New  Granada  a  grou])  of  notables  demanded 
ade(|uate  re])resentation  in  the  Cortes;  in  Bojjota,  the  munici})ality 
clamored  not  only  for  re])resentation  but  for  the  rifjht  to  organize  the 
defense  of  the  country;  in  Casanare  two  ])atriots  had  already  ])aid 
with  their  lives  an  attemj)t  to  depose  the  governor;  in  Pam])lona  the 
('orregidor  was  actually  deposed;  and  in  Socorro  blood  was  shed  in  a 
similar  effort.  And  it  was  at  this  critical  moment  in  1809  that  Santan¬ 
der,  having  successfully  obtained  his  degree  in  juris])ru<lence,  left  the 
university  behind  him  to  become,  within  a  scant  year,  sublieutenant 
of  a  handful  of  ])atriots  in  the  Province  of  Mari(|uita,  and  to  begin  that 
])ractical  stmly  of  military  tactics  and  of  men  which  was  to  be  crowned 
on  the  held  of  Boyaca.  In  1810,  the  revolution  having  assumed 
definite  form,  Santander  took  ])art  in  the  ill-fated  Narino  expedition, 
in  which  he  was  wounded  and  im])risoned  for  a  short  time  by  the 
eneni}’.  In  Angostura,  Lermapelada,  San  Faustino,  and  in  scores  of 
smaller  engagements  in  the  Ciicuta  valleys,  Santander,  now  colonel, 
added  new  luster  to  the  patriots’  cause. 

In  181.5  Santander  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the 
remains  of  that  army  which  Bolivar  had  led  to  the  heroic  city  of 
Cartagena.  Early  in  1810,  Santamler  began  the  almost  superhuman 
task  of  raising  and  disciplining  on  the  broad  plains  of  (’asanare  an 
army  which  would  enable  Bolivar  to  crush  once  and  for  all  the  j)ower 
of  Spain  in  Colombia.  It  was  a  task  for  a  superman,  for  a  heroic 
and  dauntless  spirit  such  as  Santander’s — a  task  which  was  prolonged 
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through  three  long  years  of  almost  inconceivable  suffering  and 
sacrifice,  but  which  was  gloriously  crowned  not  only  on  the  field  of 
Boyacii,  but  also  at  Ayacucho  and  Junin. 

Santander,  however,  was  not  only  a  gi’eat  military  genius,  but  a 
great  civilian  whose  ability  in  establishing  law  and  order  had  been 
amjily  demonstrated  during  his  consummately  able  administration 
as  vice  president  of  the  new  Republic  from  1821  to  1826.  Elected 
in  1837  to  the  National  Congress,  to  which  he  was  reelected  in  1839, 
Santander’s  voice  and  eloquence  were  consistently  heard  in  the  par¬ 
liamentary  tribune  on  the  side  of  law  and  order.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  said  of  him  that  practically  his  entire  adult  life  was  spent  either 
in  the  field  or  in  the  tribune,  for  it  was  in  the  latter  that  he  became 
conscious  of  the  first  symptoms  of  the  mortal  disease  which,  while 
still  in  his  prime,  carried  him  to  the  grave  on  May  5,  1840,  plunging 
the  entire  nation  into  the  deepest  grief  and  mourning. 

As  this  illustrious  patriot  takes  his  place  in  the  Hall  of  Heroes  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  we  can  but  repeat  the  moving  words  of 
his  funeral  eulogy: 

Rest,  illustrious  Granadino,  general  and  citizen,  rest!  Thy  life 
was  as  the  swift  lightning;  not  so  thy  fame,  which  shall  endure  down 
the  ages  and  teach  generations  to  come  of  the  dauntless  soldier,  the 
wise  governor,  the  profound  statesman,  the  great  man  of  Now  Gra¬ 
nada,  which  was  Santander. 

COLOMBIA  PRESENTS 
BUST  OF  SANTANDER  TO 
PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 


f  i  !!HE  Hall  of  Patriots  in  the  Pan  American  Union  was  the 
I  scene  of  a  most  gracious  and  inspiring  ceremony  when, 
I  on  the  evening  of  January  4,  his  Excellency  Dr.  Enrique 
Olaya,  Minister  of  Colombia,  presented  in  the  name  of  that 
friendly  sister  Republic  the  bust  of  General  Francisco  de,  Paula 
Santander  to  the  Union. 

The  gift  was  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Imited 
States,  in  his  capacity  of  chaiTman  of  the  governing  board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  in  a  speech  the  text  of  which  together  with 
that  of  Minister  Olaya  is  given  in  these  pages.  The  presentation 
was  followed  by  a  reception  which  fully  sustained  the  enviable 
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The  bust  of  thisColoinhian  here  wasiinvoile:!  with  im|>^^ssivce<>renlenies  January  4, 192;t.  Left  tn  right:  Mr.  Kml  Page  Tihliitts;  Mr.  J'raneiseo 
J.  Yanes,  Assistant  Diri'eter  Pan  .\nieriean  I'nicai:  .Sefter  Den  .1.  .M.  ferenado.'Swond  .'kH-ndarv  of  the  Ixtgatien  eft'eleinlaa:  Dr.  L.  tS.  Itewe, 
Direetor  Oeneral  ef  the  Pan  .\nieriean  I'nien:  .Ma<lanie  de  Olaya,  wife  ef  the  Minister  ef  ('eleinl)ia:  the  Minister  ef  Celeniliia,  His  Kx(vlleney, 
Seftor  Dr.  F:nri<|ue  Olaya;  and  .Mrs.  Kred  Page  Til>l)itt.s,  granddaughter  ef  (ieneral  ."tantander.  The  ehildn'n  are  .^t'fteritas  Lucia  and  .Maria 
Olaya,  daughters  ef  Dr!  and  .Madame  Olaya. 
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irimtation  of  tlu>  Pan  AnuM-ican  riiion  for  tho  hrilliancv  anti  dis¬ 
tinction  wliich  marks  all  its  formal  cntcrtaininj;.  and  never  more 
so  than  when  one  of  onr  sister  Kepuhlics  is  the  host. 

The  actual  presentation  ceremony  took  place  in  the  Hall  of 
Patriots,  which  is  jjradiially  hecominj;  the  most  interestinj;  sj)ot  in 
the  Pan  American  I’nion.  ('Iniirs  had  been  provided  there  for  the 
select  numher  of  ollicial,  diplomatic,  and  other  distinfjuished  j^uests 
who  had  been  invited  to  this  intiimite  and  pictiirestpie  ceremony  a 
little  in  a<lvance  of  the  reception,  amon}.'  them  heinj?  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Mrs.  {\)olid«;e;  the  .Secretary  of  .State  and  Mis.  llujjhes; 
the  Ambassador  of  France  and  Mine,  dusserand,  with  other  Furopeaii 
diplomatic  representatives;  distinguished  (’ahinet.  Army  and  Xavy 
oilicials;  practically  the  entire  laitin  American  diplomatic  corps; 
Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  (leiieral  of  the  Pan  American  I’nion;  the 
memheis  of  the  (’onfereiice  on  (Vntral  American  Affairs,  now  in 
session;  and  the  principal  meinhers  of  the  ('olomhian  colony  resident 
in  Wa.shinjjton  and  New  York,  includiiif;  the  consul  jjeiieral. 

Promptly  at  9.1.')  Secretary  Iluj'hes  and  Doctor  Olaya  were 
escorted  to  their  jilaces  by  the  Director  (leneral  and  immediately 
after  Doctor  Olaya  made  the  followin';  address; 

Mk.  SkcKKTAKY,  l-AIUKS  AND  <  iKNTI.KM  K\ ;  III  tllC  IiaillC  (if  tlU!  Kcpulilic  of  <’()- 
lomliia,  1  have  the  laiiior  to  pre.xeiit  tlie  hast  of  (ieii.  I'raiici.'M-o  de  Paula  Santander, 
destined  to  (K-eupy  a  place  in  the  Hall  of  llenn's  of  the  American  I'ontiinuit.  The 
husts  of  the  hercH's  in  this  hall  symlsilizi*  the  "ratitiide  of  tin*  nations  to  whom  th(>y 
ladonf:  and  to  whose*  s;reatness  and  liherty  they  cons<‘crated  their  lives.  .\  <;roup  of 
rolomliian  citizens,  desiring  to  render  trihute  to  the  udorious  found(*rs  of  the  Kepiililic 
as  well  as  to  tho.se  who  renderi-d  outstanding  service  to  the  America.s,  offered  to  my 
(iovernment  the  hu.st  of  .Santander.  ,\  sculptor  of  the  Sjianish  mother  country  has 
srraven  in  marlde  the  features  of  the  hero  of  the  (’olomliian  .strujtirle  for  inde|)enden(;e. 
to  whom  we  hrins;  on  this  cMcasion  the  homa'je  which  every  jx'ople  renders  to  it.s 
.srreat  patriots.  This  (wcasion,  therefore,  has  a  twofold  .si<rnilicance:  It  is  the  trihute 
of  the  compatriots  of  Santander  interpreted  hy  an  arti.st  of  their  own  race.  It  is  a 
happy  coincidetice  that  the  hust  of  the  Colomhian  statesman,  Francisco  de  Paula 
.Santander,  the  very  incarnation  of  resjx'ct  for  justice  and  loyalty  to  the  law,  should  he 
ri*ceived  hy  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  whose  {^reat  decisions  as  Justice  of  the  Supn'iin*  Court 
of  the  I'nited  States  repn'sc'iit  the  application  of  the  spirit  of  justice  through  laws 
representiiifr  the  national  will. 

Santander  helonired  to  that  privilefted  j:eneration  which  entered  into  the  jxilitical 
life  of  .Spanish  .\mericaat  the  hefrinniiif;  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  whose  con.stant 
and  unswerviiifr  purpo.“e  was  to  struf.’f.de  in  defen.“e  of  the  hi<;hest  principles  and  ideals. 
For  Santander  this  strutrsrle  hejran  durinfr  his  stitdent  days,  and  from  the  very  lirst  hour 
of  the  stru|:frle  his  efforts  were  devoted  to  the  service  of  those  id(>als  ofliherty  which 
repre.sented  his  hi<;hest  aspirations.  He  was  educat(*d  in  the  Collefrc*  of  San  Hartolonu'*, 
within  whose  walls  many  of  the  intellectual  h'adersofthe  jireat  emanciiration  move¬ 
ment  were  trained.  The  mas.ses  of  the  people  moved  with  unerrin';  instinct  toward 
the  j;r(*at  purjxise  of  national  inde|x*ndence  which  they  had  in  view,  and  in  order  to 
stH  iire  this  independence  they  placed  in  jxisitions  of  authority  heroic  leaders  who  have 
in.scrilied  admirahle  pajies  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  deeds  which  even  to-day  arou.se 
the  admiration  and  applause  of  the  historians  of  that  fP'eat  eixx-h. 
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\\V  liiid  ill  this  slrutrslo  oiu-  outslamlint;  feature  which  is  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  the  statesman  in  whosi*  honor  we  are  to-day  asseinhled.  It  was  the  eontrihution 
which  the  younfrer  men,  just  i-mertrin*;  from  university  life,  made  to  the  f^lorious  move¬ 
ment  for  in(h-|H*ndence.  They  d«*feniled  hy  word  and  jxui  the  ri>rhts  of  the  masses 
of  the  ixsiph*  and  offered  their  lives  as  a  supreme  sacrilici*  in  the  furtherance  of  this 
j;reat  <-aus«-.  They  sowed  the  .si-ed  of  that  yreat  and  new  ideal  which  finally  emert;ed 
victorious  on  the  t»attle  fields  of  inde|M‘ndence,  and  they  constantly  fwve  evidmice 
of  those  virile  virtues  which  showed  them  to  1k‘  worthy  sons  of  the  race  to  which 
they  Ix'loii'fed. 

When  the  mommit  of  action  arrived,  when  they  were  called  u|X)n  to  advance  to 
the  battle  field  in  ilefense  of  their  ideals,  they  di<l  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  answer  the 
call  of  duty.  Santander  was  constantly  in  the  vanttuard,  never  ttrantint;  to  himstdf 
a  moment  of  rest.  He  foutrht  at  the  side  of  those  indefati^hle  soldiers  during;  two 
«h*cades  of  unremitting  strutrfjle.  During  the  lonj;  nifrhts  on  the  battle  field  he  stoml  at 
the  front  lM*side  the  indomitable  warriors  of  the  ('olombian  plains.  He  tisik  an  active 
jiart  in  thosi*  epi<-  cavalry  charties  which  coinmamliHl  the  admiration  of  the  enemy, 
and  it  must  Ik*  rememlK*red  that  it  was  an  enemy  whose  leaders  had  won  renown  in 
the  jrreat  stnijrttles  of  the  Na|M>leonic  wars.  He  felt  the  dwp  emotion  that  comes 
to  the  warrior  when  he  finds  himself  placed  in  a  |M)sition  of  danjrer  while  struft- 
trlint;  for  the  cans**  which  commands  the  loyalty  of  his  spirit  and  the  warm  appnival 
of  his  heart.  With  imperturbable  calm  he  faceil  reverst*s  and  with  eipial  st*renity 
he  envisajred  the  moments  of  triumph.  With  HoHvar— the  jrreat  ftenius  of  South 
.\merican  emancipation  — he  pre|)anKl  the  war  plans  which  culminated  in  the  frreat 
battle  of  Hoyaca,  the  first  i  hapter  in  a  series  of  victories  by  the  republican  armies  and 
the  initial  i)af;e  in  that  s«*ries  of  events  which  transformed  the  destinies  of  the  New 
World.  Santander,  to  synthesize  his  eiilofry  in  a  sinjtle  phrase,  dest*rv(*8  as  a  warrior 
the  trreat  bronze  statue  raised  to  his  memory  by  the  National  l.t*>rislature  of  his  country, 
as  well  as  the  marble  bust  which  here,  in  this  Pan  .\merican  celebration,  we  are  alsmt 
to  unveil  as  a  new  constH-ration  of  his  jrlory. 

(treat  as  is  this  asp(H*t  of  his  noble  st*rvice,  it  is  not  the  only  one  to  Ik*  considered  in 
pres<*ntin>;  his  example  to  the  admirafion  of  posterity.  His  military  sm-cesses  openeil 
a  splendid  horizon  to  the  armed  stru^tgle  for  indept*ndence.  HoHvar  made  ust*  of  his 
servil  e  while  tratherint;  laurels  in  his  triumphal  campaitm  over  the  territory  of  live 
Republics.  The  work  of  ortnnizintt  civil  government,  however,  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Santander.  Althou>:h  his  st'rvices  in  forming;  victorious  legions,  in  disciplin¬ 
ing;  soldiers,  in  raisin;;  funds,  and  in  or;;anizin;;  thow*  splendid  resiments  whi<*h  con¬ 
tinued  their  victorious  man-h  to  .\yacucho  and  Jiinin  were  admirable,  as  is  demon- 
stratwl  by  the  most  casual  readin;;  of  those*  historical  documents  which  descriln*  this 
splendid  e|)och  of  his  life,  there  were  in  addition  to  his  efforts  in  this  |;ipantie  enter- 
prisei  others  hardly  less  important  that  had  to  Ik*  pt*rformed.  The  nations  that  sud¬ 
denly  found  themselves  intrusted  with  the  ;;reat  responsibility  of  stdf-prvernment  had 
to  Ik*  prepared  to  assume  the  heavy  obli^sitions  which  tliis  privile|;e  implies. 
financial  system  had  to  lie  or^aniz.(*d.  a  foreign  policy  dev€*loped,  the  bases  laid  for 
|Kipular  education  and  material  progrt*8s,  and  the  administration  of  justice  built 
u|K)n  republican  principles.  Thesi*  and  much  more  were  the  tasks  confronting  the 
newly  liorn  nation.  On  all  of  thest*  Santander  left  the  impress  of  his  thought  and 
vigorous  action.  He  was  then  but  25  years  of  age  but,  as  if  in  confirmation  of  the 
principle  that  each  historic  epcK-h  pixsluces  men  capable  of  mating  new  conditions 
and  circumstances,  Santander  showeil  hims(*lf  from  the  lK*ginning  fully  e<|uipp«*d  to 
Ik*  the  constrm  tive  leader  of  his  piniple.  From  the  earliest  p(*rio<l  he  displayt*!!  th(* 
(pialities  of  a  great  administrator  and  accomplished  .state.sman.  He  was  a  great  admin¬ 
istrator  lK*caust*  he  knew  how  to  dins  t  national  ideals  along  the  paths  of  <*oncrete 
r(*aliz.ation;  a  great  administrator  lK*<aus(*  he  knew  how  to  lombine  the  concept  of 
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civil  lilKTty  with  that  of  (lisci|>liii(>  and  order,  which  are  the  two  concepts  esst*ntial 
to  the  life  of  a  democracy.  Prince  P»‘ter  Honaparte,  who  foiij.dit  with  him  and  who 
knew  him  in  moments  of  triumph  as  well  as  in  )x-riods  of  adversity,  said:  **  1  have  met 
many  irovernimuital  heads  and  monarchs,  hut  1  have  known  none  to  whom  nature  has 
civeii  the  (pialities  of  leatlership  to  <|uite  the  same  desrree  as  to  (ieiieral  Santander." 

lie  s»‘rved  the  jH-ople  without  attemptin';  to  Hatter  them,  lie  was  a  disint<‘rested 
.servant  of  dem<K-racy,  hut  his  temp<-rament  and  his  chara<-ter  w«*re  smdi  as  to  pres«‘rve 
him  at  all  tinu's  from  any  inclination  toward  demap>^'y.  His  intelliH  tual  makt^up 
was  such  that  in  time  of  |H*ac(*  as  well  as  in  time  of  war,  he  showed  the  same  austere 
intefrrity.  His  messatres  an*  state  pap<'rs,  animated  hy  that  enthusiam  which  is  an 
exprc'ssion  of  dwp  and  sim-ere  conviction,  hut  also  dominated  hy  the  clear  rea-sonin;; 
and  analysis  ujxin  which  he  hast'd  his  action  as  well  as  his  advice  to  his  people.  He 
l>o.s.ses.se<l  the  dignity  of  the  leader  who  reprt'sents  th«‘  majt'sty  of  the  national  will, 
ami  at  tht*  same  tiim*  he  showetl  tin*  nuKh'sty  of  the  citizen  placed  in  his;h  office  who 
knows  that  In*  is  tlu'  servant  of  his  ix-ople  in  their  striit.'j'le  toward  liberty.  He  never 
lost  sifrlit  of  his  f;reat  resjxmsihilities  to  |x>sterity,  and  in  the  most  critical  conflicts 
he  always  .showed  the  coura};e  to  a.ssume  any  res|X)nsihility  no  mattt'r  how  >;n‘at.  He 
di<l  not  |K‘rmit  himself  to  he  swerved  from  the  cours«*  which  he  Indieved  to  Ik*  rif;ht 
hy  criticism  dictated  hy  pn*judice  and  |>a.ssion.  nor  did  he  allow  flattery  to  mcKlify 
his  cours4*  of  action. 

I>ir«*ctin>;  the  destinies  of  the  Hepuhlic  for  a  loti};  pt'riod,  hi*  was  ever  faithful  to  the 
fulfillment  of  the  laws  pas.si*d  hy  the  repre.si'ntatives  of  the  jx*ople,  and  this  trait 
marks  the  moral  .standard  of  his  entire  life.  Itolfvar  characterizeil  him  as  “the  man 
of  law,”  a  de.sitrnation  which  has  justly  been  conferred  ujkui  him  hy  posterity.  This 
spirit  of  loyalty  manifests  itsi'lf  not  only  in  his  public  |>ap«*rs  hut  also  throutthout 
his  |K*rsonal  and  |M>litical  corres|x>ndence.  It  was  this  line  trait  which  led  him  to 
|x*rform  acts  and  write  pastes  which,  like  thosi*  of  the  other  f;reat  founders  of  republi¬ 
can  institutions.  desi*rve  to  Ik*  |H*r|x*tuated  in  marble. 

In  IH21,  while  s<*rvinf;  as  exiK'utive  head  of  the  (lovernment,  he  said:  ‘‘You  have 
achievi*<l  your  inde|K*ndence  throu>;h  fone  of  arms;  liberty  will  Ik*  jnven  to  you 
through  your  laws.”  On  another  ix  casion,  during;  a  pi'riiKl  of  unhappy  conflii't,  he 
exclaimed:  “  1  am  hy  conviction  a  friend  of  law  and  I  will  sustain  the  law  as  a  citizen; 

I  am  commander  in  chief  and  it  is  my  duty  to  sustain  the  law  in  that  capacity  as 
well;  I  am  the  First  Magistrate  of  the  Hepuhlic,  and  it  is  my  duty,  if  nwessary,  to 
die,  sustainin.!;  the  coimtitutional  ri'*jnme.” 

He  unsheathed  his  sworil  to  defend  his  jXKiple,  hut  on  more  than  one  solemn  ix-ca- 
sion  he  jnive  evidence  of  his  unswerving;  loyalty  to  that  principle  of  liberty  and 
wisilom  which  the  |xx)ple  of  the  I'nited  States  have  inscrilK*<l  to  their  illustrious 
martyrs  on  the  memorial  amphitheater  at  .\rlint;ton:  H’/icn  ue  unxnuiid  thf  mldier  u\t 
did  not  lay  uaidc  thf  citizen. 

This  resp<H  t  for  the  law  was  a  t;reat  example  and  pt*netrated  to  the  very  soul  of  the 
nation  which  |X).sst*S!K*s  the  honor  of  countinf;  Santander  amonttst  its  illustrious  sons. 
This  trait  alone  would  Ik*  siifticient  to  earn  for  him  the  t;ratitude  of  endle.ss  generations 
of  ('olomhians.  The  concept  of  law,  inflexible  as  a  shield  to  lilK*rty  and  justice. 
.Santander  prix  laimed  durinj;  the  infancy  of  the  Republic  with  a  firmness  that  never 
swerved,  and  he  thus  left  his  impress  on  the  spiritual  constitution  of  his  p(*ople.  On 
this  solid  foundation  has  been  built  the  structure  u[x>n  which  all  the  sons  of  t'olomhia 
now  stand.  With  each  day  the  s«*eds  .sown  hy  him  are  lK*arinj;  new  fruit.  And  as 
th(*s«*  achievements  are  p«*rpetuated  in  national  red-letter  days  of  conciliation  and 
ix*ace,  the  countrymen  of  Santander  incline  their  hearts  in  reverence  Itefore  the 
t;n*at  li(;ures  of  the  fathers  of  the  Republic,  beside  whom  may  Ik*  sc*en,  illuminated 
hy  the  t;rateful  acknowledt;ment  of  an  entire  pt*ople,  the  profiles  of  those  other 
nameless  herot*s,  those  unknown  soldiers  whose  unrecorded  sacrifices  and  whose 
voluntary  immolation  have  quickened  and  made  fruitful  the  life  of  the  nation.  It 
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was  virtuos  such  as  tlu'irs  which  t»rousrht  into  victorious  iIh*  spiritual  constitti- 

tioii  of  the  nation  and  stanijK*d  it  with  the  s<>al  of  a  nohle  tinsel lislincss  which  liMiked 
solely  toward  the  future  destiny  of  the  jieople  for  whose  eiiuincipation  they  had 
strinroled  and  endured,  to  whose  liberty  they  had  consecrated  their  lives,  counting' 
their  own  inartyrdoiu  not  t<Mi  heavy  a  i>rice  for  the  future  "lory  of  their  country. 

Mr.  SiH-retary  of  State*,  ladies,  and  "entlemen,  the  walls  of  this  spleiiditl  edilii-i* 
which  were  raised  in  olu'dience  to  the  hiirhest  asjiirations  and  ideals  of  frieiidshi]) 
lH*twtH‘n  tin*  nations  of  the  Xew  World,  have  been,  and  will  forevi*r  he,  eloipient  wit- 
n(*sses  to  "reat  initiativi*s  in  tin*  interest  of  international  justice  and  .si*rvi<e.  Near 
this  s|M>t,  within  our  field  of  vision  are  the  inonuineiits  to  Washington  and  hincoln, 
jn*r|H*tual  n*nuinh*rs  of  the  inunortal  achieveiueiits  of  thosi*  choice  spirits  for  the  "ikmI 
of  mankind.  No  sjHit  could  lie  inon*  approjiriati*  than  this  in  which  to  as.senihle  the 
•,rr(*at  and  yinid  who  have  wrouirht  tin*  history  of  .\iueri<-a.  So  Coloinliia.  with  joy 
and  jiride,  intrusts  this  bust  which  perpi*tuat(*s  in  marble  the  serein*  features  of  that 
"reat  patriot  who  honor(*d  his  country  in  the  austere  virtues  of  its  chief  magistracy, 
who  si*rv(*d  his  jHHiph*  with  abne<ration  and  unswerviii"  faithfulness,  who  uplifted 
them  by  his  never-failiii"  devotion  and  inte,>;rit,v.  Never  wen*  his  forc<*s  wi*akened 
by  unc(*rtainty,  nor  the  beat  of  his  stout  ln*art  disturb»*d  by  despair.  In  his  hours 
of  I'ondict  in  the  held,  as  in  his  hours  of  thou"ht  and  nn*ditation,  his  faith  in  the  future 
of  t'oloinliia  nev(*r  falter(*d.  .\nd  when  cann*  the  hour  when  that  "reat  mind,  ImiTeted 
by  tin*  winds  of  so  many  temjK'sts,  mi^ht  at  last  tind  eternal  rejxisr*.  still  miirht  be 
found  indelibly  en<rrav(*d  in  his  heart  tho.s<*  hii;h  ideals  which  wen*  the  luminous 
iroal  of  his  life  and  iiixm  which  the  fraternity  of  the  Ann*rican  nations  must  lie  con- 
struct(*d. 

Immodintoly  following;  tin*  coiu-lusioti  of  the  ministor's  aililross, 
liis  Iwo  youiijr  (luujrhtors,  Maria  and  Lucia,  assisted  by  Madanu* 
Olaya,  ])ulU*d  the  riltbons  wliicli  confined  the  ('oloml)ian  lla*'  drajtinjr 
the  Inist  and,  amidst  the  stirrinj;  strains  of  tlie  (’olondtittn  national 
anthem,  unveiled  the  marble  features  of  (leneral  Santander,  at  the 
same  time  raisin*;  the  yellow,  red,  and  blue  standard  of  ('olomhia  so 
as  to  form  a  jtahellon  above  and  behind  the  bust  and  its  pedestal. 
Mrs.  Fred  Pa*;e  Tihhitts,  *;ran(Ulauj;hter  of  (leneral  Santander,  then 
})laeed  a  wreath  of  pink  roses  on  the  jtedestal. 

The  vSeeretary  of  State  then  acee])ted  this  si^nifieant  and  friendly 
gift  in  the  following  words: 

Mu.  Mimstek,  1..\I)IEs,  .\xi)  (;e\ti.eme\:  It  is  a  hi"h  privilcijc  to  In*  |H*rmittcd  to 
accept,  oil  behalf  of  the  spiveriiiii"  Ixiard  of  the  Pan  American  I’nion,  the  bust  of 
your  "reat  national  hero,  <i(*n.  Francis<-o  de  Paula  Santander,  which  thus  linds  a 
littini;  place  amoni;  tin*  memorials  comnn*moralin"  the  most  distinguished  s«*rvices 
and  an  iindyiii"  fame.  The  homayi*  of  p<*oples  is  paiil  to  th(*se  hero(*s  not  sinijil.c 
b«*<*aus<*  of  "Tatitude.  d(***p  as  that  may  lie.  luit  li<*i-aus<*  of  the  sound  instinct  which 
links  the  ho|x*  of  the  future  and  the  pros|x*rity  and  irreatnessof  the  nation  to  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  ideals  exemplili(*<l  in  thes«*  lives  of  valor,  of  .sacrifice,  and  of  patriotic 
devotion.  It  is  in  the  achievements  of  thesi*  stroii"  men  of  noble  pur|H)se  that  the 
nation  linds  its  proudest  memori(*s  and  its  happiest  inspiration. 

The  fiift  of  this  bust  of  Santander  is  es|H*cially  sii;nilicant  lH*cause  he  emlK)di(*d 
in  sm-h  larir**  measure  the  ((ualitication  uixiii  which  the  denuMTatic  development  of 
the  Republics  of  this  continent  must  n*st.  lie  was  a  ftreat  soldier  but  in  his  thousrht 
arms  only  prepared  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  the  institutions  of  |x*ace.  He 
had  pr(*«*minently  the  fdft  of  orjr<inization.  So  r(*markabl(*  was  the  display  of  his 
c•onslru<•ti ve  jxiwer  in  tin*  difliciilt  ilays  of  war,  so  extraordinary  was  tin*  success  of 
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liis  (■iTorls  ill  tlio  prcjianition  iif  armies,  that  he  was  called  ‘‘The  oriraiiizer  of  victory.” 
It  was  Santander  who  trained  in  the  eastern  jilains  the  army  with  which  llolivar 
iimlertook  the  campaign  which  was  to  trive  independence  to  live  Repnltlics  iM-srinniii!; 
with  New  (iranada.  lint  to  Santander  victory  was  not  an  end  in  itsrdf;  it  opened  tin* 
avenue  of  opixirtnnity  for  constitutional  >;overnment.  llis  greatest  service  to  American 
constitutional  di’velopment  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  owe  to  him  the  civil  ortranization 
of  your  areat  country.  l?y  precept  and  example  he  impres.<ed  mxin  his  fellow  <-itizens 
the  imjxirtanci'  of  re<j)ect  for  law. 

You  have  referred.  Mr.  .Minister,  to  his  meinorahle  words.  "You  have  won  your 
inilep<‘nd(‘nc<‘  l>y  your  arms;  you  will  keep  liberty  by  your  laws.”  This  firofound 
sentiment  should  be  inscribed  on  tin*  ixirtals  of  all  capitols  and  written  in  thi*  hearts 
of  all  who  love  their  country.  Santander  did  not  refer  to  the  mere  obsm’vance  of  le'jral 
forms  but  to  the  fundamental  truth  that  liberty  can  not  live  in  disorder  and  anarchy; 
that  it  must  have  its  institutions,  its  principles,  its  rules  of  action  expres.sed  in  law; 
and  that  it  is  tin*  intcdliaiuit  sui»jx>rt  of  a  government  of  law  which  distim;uishes  tin- 
true  lovers  of  liberty. 

.\t  a  time  when  tin*  proce.sses  of  republican  j;ov(“rnment  were  still  in  a  formative 
slaite.  Santander  iinpres.>'-ed  u|X)n  his  people  the  imjxirtance  of  forming  a  ipivernment 
of  laws  and  not  of  men,  and  it  was  throiiudi  his  imh-fati^'alile  lalxirs  that  tin*  founda¬ 
tions  were  laid  for  those  guaranties  of  jM'rsonal  liberty  in  the  institutions  of  justice 
ujHin  which  the  sin-atness  of  your  country  must  inevitably  depend.  The  les.son 
that  In*  tau;rht  is  still  tin*  les.son  that  tin*  world  in*(*ds.  It  is  becaust*  he  not  only  thus 
thought,  but  because*  he  <h“vot(*d  his  life  to  the*  establishment  of  tin*  es.st*ntial  princi- 
ph*s  of  lib«*rty  that  we  irive  hi^h  honor  to  this  name  and  share  your  jiride  in  his  achieve*- 
ments. 

Mr.  Minist(*r,  in  accepting:  for  tin*  I’an  .\nn*rican  I'nion  this  bust  of  Santander 
I  assure*  you  that  the*  name*  and  fame*  eif  your  national  he*ro  is  enshrine*il  in  onr  hearts 
as  etf  one*  who  was  a  most  e*mine*nt  l•x^x»ne*nt  of  lil)e*rly  unde*r  law. 

The  strains  eif  the  Star  S])a!i<rl(Ml  liannt'r  wliich  fetlletwod  the  ceiii- 
e-ltisiein  eif  Socivtarv  Ilujihes’s  spooeh  inarkoel  the  cletso  etf  the  proseii- 
tatieui  e-t'ionietiiy  and  tin*  hcfrinninji  etf  the  formal  rocoptiem.  Tlie 
Minist(*r  and  Madaino  Olaya  receivoel  their  jruests  just  insiele  the 
maiti  entrance  tet  the  Hall  e>f  the  Americas,  which,  elecorateel  with 
myriads  etf  hrilliant  li<;hts,  with  (lowers,  jtalms,  anel  ferns,  fetrmed  a 
cedetrftil  hackjireumel  feir  the  rich  fieiwns,  jewels,  and  unifetrms,  eliplet- 
matic  anel  ettherwise,  of  the  themsanel  anel  metre  jiuests  whet  thronjjeMl 
the  huilelinf;  durin;;  the  ceturse  of  the  evening.  As  usual,  this  stately 
hall,  where  hunelreels  tentk  aelvantage  etf  its  ])erf(‘ct  lloor  anel  the 
eepially  jterfect  music  etf  the  Marine  Bane!  tet  elance  thretughetut  the 
evening,  vi(*el  in  jtetjiularity  with  the  huffet  etn  the  main  (letetr,  where 
the  su]t]ter  tahles  ])r(te*lainu'el  the  ahundant  and  elelicietus  pretvisietn 
made  hy  the  ('ethtmhian  minister  f<tr  his  guests,  in  additietn  t(t  that  fetr 
the  higher  etdicials  anel  elijtletmats  which  was  laiel  in  the  ('etlumhus 
retetm  at  the  right  etf  the  Hall  etf  the  Amerie*as. 

It  may  he  said  in  cetnclusietn  that  the  Hall  etf  Patrietts  is  sletwly 
hut  surely  cetmpleting  its  task  etf  assemhling  a  full  re]tresentative 
c(tunt  (tf  the  greatest  natiemal  heretes  etf  the  American  Repuhlics. 
Including  Santaneler,  just  ])resented  hy  (’etletmhia,  (tnly  (t  out  (tf 
the  t<ttal  21  remain  to  he  heard  frttm,  and  (tf  these  six  two  at  least 
have  alretuly  taken  the  preliminary  steps  re(iuired. 


Tiik  f  ourth  International  American  ('onferenee,  held  at 
Buenos  Aires,  Arfjentina,  from  duly  12  to  Aufjust  27,  1910, 
adopted  on  August  11a  resolution  on  future  eonferenees 
whereby  the  {joverning  hoard  of  the  Pan  American  Ihiion 
was  authorized  to  call,  within  five  years,  the  meeting  of  the  F'ifth 
International  American  ('onferenee;  to  select  the  city  where  the 
meeting  wouUl  take  ])laee;  to  ])re]>are  the  ])rogram  and  regulations  to 
govern  the  conference,  in  conformity  with  the  ])rovisions  of  the  res¬ 
olution  organizing  the  Union  of  American  Kepuhlies;  to  give  one 
year’s  notice  of  the  date  and  jdaee  selected  for  the  conference;  and  to 
communicate  not  less  than  six  months  before  the  appointed  time 
the  program  to  the  countries  of  the  Union. 

In  conformity  with  these  provisions,  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion  on  May  12,  19i:i,  the 
city  of  Santiago,  ('bile,  was  unanimously  selected  and  the  commit¬ 
tees  were  appointed  to  draft  the  ])rogram  and  regulations  for  that 
conference.  Because  of  the  war,  which  set  the  clock  of  the  world 
back  so  incalculably  more  than  the  five  long  years  registered  b}’  the 
calendar,  it  became  (|uite  im])ossibte  to  hold  the  meeting  on  the  date 
decreed,  it  being  finally  set  for  Mareb  2.'),  1923,  in  the  same  ])laee  as 
first  specified. 

The  following  is  the  ])rogram,  which  was  ado])ted  b\’  the  g<*verning 
board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  at  a  session  held  on  Wednesday, 
December  0,  1922; 

I. 

Consideration  of  the  action  taken  by  the  |)articipating  c»umtries, 
and  of  the  application  in  each  country  of  the  conventions  and  resolu¬ 
tions  of  previous  Pan  American  Conferences,  with  special  reference  to 
the  convention  concerning  trade-marks,  and  the  convention  on  literary 
and  artistic  copyright,  signed  at  Buenos  Aires,  August  20,  1910. 

II. 

Organization  of  the  Pan  American  Union  on  the  basis  of  a  con¬ 
vention,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  F'ourth 
Pan  American  ('onferenee  at  Buenos  Aires,  .\ugust  11.  1910. 
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III. 

(’onsidcration  of  the  results  accomplished  hy  the  ('onjjress  of 
durists  which  met  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  with  respect  to  the  codification 
of  international  law. 

IV. 

Measures  desij'ued  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  infectious  dis¬ 
eases,  with  special  reference  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Sanitary  ('onferences. 

V. 

Pan  American  agreement  on  the  laws  and  regulations  concerning, 
and  cooperation  in  the  improvement  of  the  facilities  of.  communica¬ 
tion  on  ocean  and  land  and  in  the  air. 

1.  Improvement  of  ocean  transportation  facilities. 

2.  The  Inter-C'ontinental  Railroad  and  motor  transportation. 

3.  Policy,  laws,  and  regulations  concerning  commercial  aircraft; 
the  advisability  of  an  international  technical  commission  on  the 
location  of  standard  landing  places,  the  determination  of  aerial  routes, 
and  the  formulation  of  special  customs  procedure  for  aircraft. 

4.  (’ooperation  of  the  (Jovernments  of  the  American  Rejjuhlics  in 
reference  to  all  kinds  of  wireless  communication  in  America,  and  hy 
means  of  agreements  for  its  regulation. 

VI. 


(’ooperation  with  respect  to  the  supervision  of  merchandise  entering 
into  international  commerce. 

1.  The  uniformity  of  customs  regulations  and  procedure. 

2.  The  uniformity  of  shipping  and  insurance  documentation. 

3.  The  uniformity  of  principles  and  interpretation  of  maritime  law. 

4.  The  uniformity  of  nomenclature  for  the  classification  ()f  mer¬ 
chandise. 

5.  Uniform  parcels  post  procedure  and  consideration  of  the  Pan 
American  Parcel  Post  (’onvention. 

(>.  Advi.sahility  of  adopting  conventions  in  order  to  make  effective 
Resolution  XVII,  voted  hy  the  Second  Pan  American  Financial 
('ongress,  which  assembled  at  Washington  in  January,  1920.* 

VH. 


Measures  for  the  simplification  of  passports  and  adoption  of  stand¬ 
ard  form. 


VIII. 


('ooperation  in  the  study  of  agricultural  problems;  uniformity  of 
agricultural  statistics;  cooperation  in  the  elimination  of  diseases  of 
cattle;  organized  effort  for  interchange  of  useful  plants  and  seeds. 

■  The  resolution  referred  to  above  is  the  following: 

Resolution  XVII.  Rtmlnd,  That,  it  being  in  the  interest  of  all  nations  that  there  should  be  the  widest 
|)ossible  distribution  of  raw  materials,  the  importation  of  such  materials  into  any  country  should  not  be 
prevented  by  prohibitive  duties. 
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IX. 

('onsidonitioii  (tf  moasiiros  londiii"  toward  closer  association  of  the 
Kcj)id)lics  of  the  American  ('ontinent  with  a  view  to  promotin'; 
common  interests. 

X. 

('(•nsideration  of  the  best  means  to  jrive  wi<ler  ap|)lication  to  the 
principle  (tf  the  judicial  or  arbitral  settlement  of  disputes  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  ('ontinent. 

XI. 

('(•nsideration  of  the  best  means  to  promote  the  arbitration  of  com- 
nu'i-cial  disputes  between  nationals  of  different  countries. 

XI I. 

('(•nsideration  (•f  the  r(‘(lucti(^n  and  iimitati(^n  (•f  military  and  navid 
expenditures  (•!!  s(^me  just  and  practicable  basis. 

XIII. 

('(•nsi(lerati(^n  (»f  standardizin';  (•!  university  curricula  and  mutual 
rec(^‘;niti(^n  (•!  the  validity  of  pn^fessi'^nal  (le<;r(‘es  armin';  the  American 
Republics. 

XIV. 

('(•nsiderati'^n  ••!  the  ri<;hts  (•!  aliens  resident  within  the  jurisdictu^n 
(•f  any  (•!  the  American  Republics. 

XV. 

('••nsi(lerati('n  (•!  the  status  (•!  children  of  f(^rei»;ners  lu^rn  within  the 
juris(licti('n  (•f  any  ••f  the  American  Republics. 

XVI. 

(’••nsiderati(^n  (•f  the  (piestions  arisinj;  (•ut  ••f  an  encn^achment  by 
a  non-American  p(^wer  (•!!  the  rights  (•f  an  American  nati(^n. 

XVII. 

The  f(^rmulati(^n  (•!  a  plan  by  which,  with  the  appn^val  (•!  the 
schohu's  and  investi<;at(^rs  in  the  several  countries,  approximately 
uniform  means  may  he  used  by  the  Governments  of  the  Americas 
f'^r  pr(^tecti(^n  (•f  those  arclu*(^loj;ical  and  (•ther  rec(^r(ls  needed  in 
(•(•nstructi'^n  ••f  an  adiapiate  American  history. 

XVIII. 

('(•nsideration  of  measures  adapted  t(^  secure  the  |)ro«;ressive 
diminutu^n  in  the  consumpti(^n  (•f  alcotu^lic  hevera«;es. 

XIX. 

F ut  lire  (•(•nferences. 


Ii\'  A.  Kodkkjuez  del  lirsTo. 


(The  JoHoirliKj  arc  the  main  facts  rclatin(j  to  the  projected  interoceanic  narhjation  canal 
across  South  America,  the  anthe^r  of  nhich  is  the  irell-knoirn  Argentine  professor,  Sehor 
Rodriguez  del  liusto.  After  long  and  careful  debate  bg  the  members  of  the  recent  Inter¬ 
national  I  ’ongrcss  of  Engineering  held  in  September  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  plan  nas 
unanimonsig  approved  bg  that  bodg.) 

f  n  ^IlK  imvipitioii  of  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  on  both  ocean 
n  fronts,  is  a  constant  source  of  danger,  owing  t<t  tlic  fact  that 
tlic  storms  wliich  licrc  originate  constitute  a  menace  to  the 
life  of  all  persons  who  have  adopted  the  precarious  calling 
of  the  seafaring  man. 

The  |)lan  here  submitted  suggests  a  method  whereby  navigathm 
in  these  inclement  regiems  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The 
method  prop()sed  is  the  construction  of  an  interoceanic  canal  which 
w»)uld  not  only  establish  communication  between  the  adjacent 
regions,  but  would  also  serve  to  stimulate  marine  interchange  with¬ 
out  endangering  the  lives  of  seamen.  At  the  same  time  it  would  have 
the  beneficial  effect  of  establishing  closer  relations  between  the  South 
American  countries  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
and  of  strengthening  generally  the  bonds  uniting  Argentina,  Brazil, 
(’bile,  Colombia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Uruguay  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
all  the  South  American  countries. 

This  plan  of  establishing  a  water  route  across  the  territories  of  the 
extreme  south,  thus  uniting  the  southern  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
responds  to  a  long-felt  need  since,  owing  to  distance,  the  Panama 
Canal  can  not  be  used  profitably  by  ships  from  the  southern  ports,  and 
this  applies  e(|ually  to  Atlantic  ports  such  as  Buenos  Aires,  Kio  de 
flaneiro,  and  Montevideo  and  those  of  the  Pacific,  such  as  Talcahuano, 
\'alparaiso,  and  Callao.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  the  great  distance 
of  these  ports  from  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the 
Antilles  waters  in  general  are  frecpiently  the  scene  of  violent  luirri- 
canes  to  which  all  vessels  en  route  to  the  canal  are  exposed. 

Then,  too,  one  of  the  ehief  ambitions  of  the  South  American 
nations  is  to  establish  in  the  great  Cordillera  de  los  Andes,  which 
traverses  their  continent,  various  points  of  access  which  may  seiwe 
to  unite  them  and  further  the  development  of  commercial  interchange. 
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TIIK  IXTKKtK  KAMC  CAXAL. 

It  is  possihlt*  tlmt  liupiios  Aires  Lake,  with  the  adjacent  Bertrand 
Lake,  constituted  in  prehuman  epoehs  a  lake  of  greater  depth  than 
can  to-day  he  estimated,  judjjinj;  from  the  altitude  of  its  sliores. 
Possibly,  also,  it  covered  a  inuch  j;reater  area,  extendinj;  up  the 
slopes  of  tlie  surroundinf;  mountains.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
it  is  estimated  that  Buenos  Aires  Lake  eoveis  2,()0()  s(|uare  kilo¬ 
meters  and  Bi'rtraml  Lake 
100  scpiare  kilometers. 
Thus,  it  can  he  stated  with 
some  «legree  of  accuracy 
that  if  tlie  original  altitude 
of  the  lake  could  he  rees¬ 
tablished,  tlie  area  of  its 
surface  would  he  increased 
at  least  20  per  <‘ent.  We 
are.  therelore.  conc(*rned 
with  an  immense  body  (»f 
water,  which  would  ade- 
<|uately  serve  the  purposes 
of  a  highly  develope<l  sys¬ 
tem  of  navigation  acr(»ss 
the  South  American  conti¬ 
nent,  since  it  is  the  stmrce 
of  the  most  considerable 
river  in  the  whole  of  (’bile 
which,  at  the  present  time, 
empties  itself  into  the  Pac¬ 
ific  without  serving  any 
useful  purpose. 

In  my  opinion,  the  zone 
of  Buenos  Aires  Lake  offi'rs 
all  the  necessary  conditions 
Its  water  supply  is  ailequate 
and  its  distance  from  either  ocean  is  not  great,  the  line  of  connec¬ 
tion  starting  from  a  point  near  Comodoro  Kivadavia  on  the  (lulf  of 
San  Jorge  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  ending  in  the  Jestuary  or 
mouth  of  the  Kio  Baker  in  the  Golfo  de  las  Penas  on  the  Pacific 
side.  In  other  words,  the  coincidence  of  these  two  gulfs  on  both 
ocean  fronts  reduces  ctmsiderahly  the  width  of  the  continent  at  these 
points. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  two  sections  of  the  proposed  canal,  e.xclud- 
ing  the  course  of  the  lake  which  needs  no  additional  work  of  construc¬ 
tion  to  he  rendered  navigahlp,  located,  respectively,  at  the  two  ex- 
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treinities  i*f  tlie  lake  wlience  they  Avill  start  ami  from  which  they 
will  receive  the  treater  part  of  their  water  supply.  In  considering 
the  pi»sition  of  liuenos  Aires  Lake  it  should  he  remarked  that  the 
water  at  the  twi>  extremes,  namely,  the  Argentine  on  the  east  and 
the  Chilean  on  the  west,  has  a  dilferenee  of  altitude  which  it  is  my 
intention  to  e(|ualize. 

The  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  has  an  altitude  of  oOO  metei’s  above 
sea  level,  whereas  the  southern  part  of  the  western  shore  is  only  222 
meters  above.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  latter  altitude  is  limited 
to  the  section  near  the  outlet  of  the  lake  whence  issues  the  water 
which  forms  the  Baker  River.  The  other  sides  of  the  lake,  to  the 
north,  west,  and  south,  are  shut  in  by  high  mountains,  while  the 
only  other  outlet  is  in  the  low  Sierra  del  Este,  which  runs  parallel 
to  the  lower  course  of  the  F«*nix,  the  altitude  of  which  is  as  above 
stated  ami  beyond  which  lies  the  extensive  Argentine  plains,  lliis 
is  the  region  in  Argentine  territory  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  elevations  of  small  account,  must  be  traversed  by  the  canal  on 
its  way  to  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  in  remote  geologic  epochs  the  altitude 
at  this  point,  now  so  low  and  along  which  flows  the  water  from  the 
lake,  approximated  more  nearly  that  «»f  the  sections  surrounding 
the  lake  on  the  north,  west,  and  south — regions  which  lie  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  Andean  system  together  with  the  gap  at  the  southwest 
which  constitutes  the  great  outlet  of  the  abundant  and  torrential  Rio 
Baker.  At  the  right  of  this  opening  lies  Mount  Andes,  2,100  meters 
in  height,  and  at  its  left  another  mountain  of  lesser  altitude. 

Thus,  we  see  that  the  lake  is  entirely  surrounded  by  elevations 
only  11  short  distance  back  from  its  shores,  with  the  single  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  outlet  of  the  Fenix  River  to  the  east  and,  to  the 
southwest,  the  break  in  the  mountains  through  which  issues  the  Rio 
Baker,  and  which  we  shall  try  to  avoid. 

The  height  of  the  mountains  (in  meters)  surrounding  the  lake  is 
as  follows:  On  the  north  Mount  Oastillo,  2,075;  Rojo,  1,920; 
Iwan,  2,220;  (’resta,  1,570;  Piramide,  1,785;  Cabeza  Blanca,  1,200: 
Hudson,  2,000;  Redondo.  2,150;  Largo,  1,900;  and  Nudo,  2,170; 
on  the  west — San  Clemente,  3,870;  Las  Parvas,  2,080;  Cordon 
Contreras,  2,310;  Hyades,  3,080;  Largo,  2,825;  Andes,  2,100;  Soler, 
2,190;  Cacho,  1,550;  Cachet,  2,010;  and  Arenales,  3,440;  on  the 
south — Pico  vSur,  2,190;  .leinemeni,  2,000;  Punta  del  Sur,  2,195; 
Zeballos,  2,080;  Sello,  1,820;  Lago  Via  Lacte,  1,405;  and  Tolderia, 
1,470.  In  addition,  there  are  other  mountains,  unnamed,  with 
corresponding  elevations,  all  of  which  constitute  never-failing 
sources  of  supply  to  the  respective  rivers  and  streams  which  flow 
into  Lake  Buenos  Aires. 
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There  are  42  rivers  and  streams  which  flow  into  the  lake,  not 
counting  their  tributaries  some  of  which  carrj'  an  abundant  supply 
of  water,  their  names  being  as  follows:  Kio  Bertrand,  Soler,  Delta, 
Murta,  Engano,  Resbalon,  Avellanas,  Ibanez  (which,  according  to 
Seflor  Platen,  rose  4  meters  in  24  hours  and  includes  no  less  than  31 
tributaries),  llonnigas,  Fenix,  Antiguos,  Jeinemeni,  Xieve,  Parado, 
Bosque,  Mulas,  Chorrillo,  Penascoso,  Lechoso,  Henul,  Salto,  etc. 

The  length  of  Buenos  Aires  Lake,  including  the  adjacent  Bertrand 
— that  is  to  say,  from  the  source  of  the  Kio  Baker  to  the  point  near 
the  outlet  of  the  Fenix  whence  should  start  the  canal  on  its  way  to 
the  Atlantic — is  180  kilometers.  From  this  point  to  Comodoro 
Kivadavia  or  to  Bahia  sin  Fondo  there  is  a  distance  of  275  kilometei-s. 
The  distance,  therefore,  from  the  source  of  the  Baker  Kiver  to  its 
mouth  in  the  Pacific  is  195  kilometers. 

WESTERN  SECTION  OF  THE  CANAL. 

The  Kio  Baker  issues  from  Lake  Bertrand  through  the  opening  in 
the  mountains  already  mentioned  in  the  form  of  a  torrent  approxi¬ 
mately  140-150  meters  in  width. 

In  the  bed  of  this  river  an  enormous  dyke  or  dam  will  have  to  be 
constructed  which  must  be  intrenched  in  the  hills  and  in  the  granite 
base,  the  excavations  underneath  the  river  extending  down  to  the 
solid  bedrock.  In  a  construction  of  such  magnitude  this  solid 
foundation  is  indispensable  in  order  to  insure  durability.  This 
dam  must  be  sufficiently  high  to  equal  the  level  of  the  outlet  of  the 
Fenix  Kiver,  through  which  must  flow  the  water  which  is  to  feed  the 
eastern  canal.  In  other  words,  its  elevation  above  the  river  bed  at 
the  source  of  the  Baker  must  be  from  273  to  278  meters.  The 
progress  which  has  to-day  been  attained  in  cement  construction 
work  precludes  any  doubts  as  to  the  successful  practicability  of 
such  an  undertaking,  for  the  entire  theory  of  resistance  has  been 
modified,  salt  being  now  added  to  the  cement  during  construction 
periods  of  intense  cold,  sand  being  heated  by  means  of  steam,  as  water 
is  heated,  when  the  temperature  descends  to  zero.  During  the  period 
of  construction  the  work  is  covered  during  the  night,  the  cement  sur¬ 
faces  being  sprayed  off  with  steam  the  following  morning.  Hydraulic 
construction  to-day  surpasses  in  volmne  those  ancient  achievements 
in  the  deserts  of  Egypt. 

The  lake  at  the  source  of  the  Baker,  as  has  been  stated,  reaches  a 
level  of  222  metei*s,  whereas  at  its  eastern  end  the  level  varies 
from  217  to  227  metei*s.  The  first  lock  or  locks,  according  to  the 
dimensions,  will  have  to  be  constructed  in  the  Rio  Baker  immedi¬ 
ately  after  it  issues  from  the  lake. 

The  canal  which  is  to  be  constructed  along  the  course  of  the 
Baker  will  be  fed  from  Buenos  Aires  Lake  through  the  first  locks 
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situated  at  the  head  of  the  dam,  until  sueh  time  as  it  ean  he  supplied 
by  the  lateral  canal  to  he  fed  hy  the  tributaries  of  the  Baker,  which 
are  as  follows:  The  Hio  de  la  Colonia  and  Kio  Ventisqueros  on  the 
rifiht  hank;  Hio  C'hacahueo,  Hio  and  Lake  ('ochrane,  Hio  del  Salto  y 
Tramiuilo,  Hio  de  los  Xadis.  Hio  Vardas  and  Hio  Bravo  on  the  left 
hank. 

In  the  middle  course  of  the  Baker  there  will  lx*  a  second  series  of 
locks,  in  "raded  scale,  hut  of  less  importance  than  the  first.- 

Baker  Hirer,  itself,  acconlin};  to  the  experts  who  have  exploretl 
its  lower  course,  has  in  some  places  a  depth  of  12  fatlu*ms,  and  durinj' 
the  last  75  kilometers  of  its  course  is  navigable  by  vessels  possessing 
considerable  draft. 

It  may  he  pertinent  here  t()  refer  to  the  recommendations  approved 
at  the  last  International  Congress  of  Laml  Navigation  held  at  Milan, 
which,  among  others,  contain  the  following  conclusion: 

A  system  of  locks  represents  the  simplest  and  strongest  device  for 
getting  by  cascades,  rapiils.  etc. 

LAKES  BUEXOS  AlHES  AND  UEKTHANl). 

Let  US,  for  a  moment,  imagine  ourselves  at  the  top  of  the  projected 
dam,  behind  us  the  high  lock  at  the  level  of  Buenos  Aires  and  Ber¬ 
trand  Lakes,  and  let  us  further  suppose  that  we  are  able  to  travei’se 
the  suiLice  of  the  lake,  which  has  been  raised  to  its  former  margins 
of  level,  lapping  the  slopes  of  those  high  snow-capped  Andean 
mountains  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  realize 
that  the  2,000  stpiare  kilometers  of  Buenos  Aires  Lake  and  the  100 
square*  kilometers  of  Bertrand  Lake  have  extemled  their  surface  20 
per  cent,  and,  furthermore,  that  In*  raising  the  water  to  a  total  level 
of  280  metei’s  the  area  of  the  lake  could  easily  be  increased  to  2,400 
sejuare  kilometers. 

Let  us  next  imagine  this  volume  of  water  available  for  the  canals, 
one  issuing  from  the  lake  itself  and  extending  to  Comodoro  Hiva- 
davia  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  starting  from  the  lock  adjacent  to 
the  outlet  of  the  Fenix,  from  which  point  the  water  of  the  lake  will 
flow  through  Argentine  territory,  crossing  the  canyons  close  to  the 
outlet,  and  j)roceeding  until  it  reaches  Bahia  Fondo  or  Comodoro 
Hivadavia,  covering  a  total  distance  of  295  kilometers;  the  other, 
from  the  extreme  south  of  Lake  Bertrand  by  the  Hio  Baker  to  its 
mouth  in  the  Golfo  de  las  Penas  on  the  Pacific  side. 

The  whole  length  of  the  lake,  from  the  source  of  the  Hio  Baker  to 
the  outlet  of  the  Fenix,  is  ISO  kilometers;  and  the  canal  which  would 
be  constructed  in  the  bed  of  the  Baker  from  source  to  mouth  would 
be  195  kilometers  long,  this  being  the  total  length  of  the  river  as  meas¬ 
ured  by  Chilean  experts. 
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THE  EASTERN'  OR  ATLANTIC  SECTION'  OF  THE  CANAL. 

As  soon  as  tlie  construction  of  the  dam  at  the  western  extremity 
of  Buenos  Aires  Lake  sliall  have  been  concluded,  work  should  bof;in  on 
the  section  of  canal  leaving;  the  first  lock  east  of  Buenos  Aires  Lake. 
'Phis  will  include  the  simultaneous  construction  of  the  first  section 
of  the  navigable  canal  toward  the  east  and  of  the  parallel  feeder 
canal.  Into  this  latter,  which  will  receive  a  great  volume  of  water 
from  Buenos  Aires  Lake  from  a  point  near  the  outlet  of  the  Ftuiix, 
will  flow  the  upper  coui'se  of  the  Deseatlo  River  and  the  lower  sections 
of  the  Fenix  and  of  the  vSenguer,  both  of  which  carry  only  a  small 
volume  of  water.  The  feeder  canal  will  have  to  be  connected  with 
reservoirs  of  water  located  at  convenient  distances  in  order  that  it 
may  keep  the  navigation  canal  ailequately  supplied. 

The  position  of  the  locks  throughout  the  course  of  the  canal  must 
he  carefully  calculated,  and  an}'  existing  elevations  of  land  must  he 
taken  into  consideration.  The  canal  will  flow  parallel  to  the  Deseado, 
taking  an  easterly  course  after  crossing  the  Aurquegueguel  and 
running  parallel  to  the  unnamed  stream.  In  its  course  through  this 
part  of  Argentine  Patagonia  it  will  naturally  encounter  some  elevated 
ground  which  will,  of  course,  have  to  he  avoided. 

Before  reaching  the  coast  the  canal  will  he  confronted  hy  a  chain 
of  low  mountains  running  from  southwest  to  northeast  which,  after 
intersecting  the  range  which  runs  southward  from  a  point  southeast 
of  Collun',  runs  toward  the  northeast,  west  of  Comodoro  Kivadavia 
and  the  intervening  region  between  that  port  and  the  overflow  from 
Lake  Colhue  which  forms  the  Rio  Chico.  Finally,  near  the  coast 
will  he  encountered  a  few  isolated  hills  which  can  easily  he  avoided. 

As  will  he  seen,  fn)ni  the  point  at  which  we  leave  the  unnamed 
stream  the  course  varies  considerably,  running  first  toward  the  east 
ami  thence  northeast  in  order  to  pass  through  the  gap  in  the  hills. 
The  canal  will  then  proceed  parallel  with  the  hills  or  elevations  which, 
as  stated,  lie  west  of  the  town  of  Rivadavia.  After  passing  these 
foothills,  the  canal  will  flow  either  toward  Comodoro  Rivailavia  or 
Bahia  Fondo,  leaving  the  hills  to  the  west  in  either  case.  'Which¬ 
ever  course  is  followed  the  canal  will  then  descend,  very  gradually, 
in  the  direction  of  Rivadavia,  and  from  this  point  onward  the  ground 
slopes  consistently  toward  the  east  and  the  northeast;  that  is  to  say, 
toward  the  sea. 


liyJi'Lirs  Ki.ki.v. 

IHrcctor,  Huictiu  of  Foreign  and  Dumeiitic  Commerce,  United  States  I>e imrtment  of 

Commerce. 

TIIK  selection  of  enicient  travelinj;  agents  for  service  abroad 
is  one  of  the  things  now  most  vitally  essential  to  our  success 
in  foreign  business.  Innumerable  instances  have  been 
rep(U‘ted  to  the  Department  of  ('ommerce  where  unwise 
appointments  have  proved  extremely  costly,  or  even  disastrmis, 
to  the  American  manufacturers  whose  judgment  was  at  fault.  The 
present  crucial  period  of  reconstruction  is  no  time  for  such  errors, 
which  are  apt  to  endanger  not  simply  the  individual  merchant 
involved  but  also  the  good  will  and  stamling  of  American  export 
finns  in  general.  A  comprehensive  survey  of  this  situation  by 
experts  of  this  department  throughout  the  world  has  revealed  certain 
striking  facts  and  conclusions  which  may  be  of  value  to  executives 
and  others  responsible  for  the  selection  and  direction  of  oversea 
salesmen. 

In  considering  a  prospective  traveling  agent,  it  is  undesirable  to 
give  exclusive  attention  to  any  single  element  or  phase  of  his  ecpiip- 
ment.  'He  must  be  suited  (a)  to  the  territory  and  the  trade  to  be 
visited;  (b)  to  the  line  of  goods  to  be  handled;  and  (c)  to  the  com¬ 
mercial-  policies  of  his  employer.  He  must,  in  other  words,  be  a 
trade  builder,  not  an  order-book  tiller.  The  two  are  not  synonymous; 
in  fact-,  the  distinction  between  them  is  especially  significant  and 
timely  at  this-stage  of  development  in  American  foreign  trade. 

THE  salesman’s  GRAVE  RESFOXSIBILITV. 

If  an  export  campaign  is  definitely  and  seriously  contemplated, 
the  American  manufacturer  should  send  out  absolutely  the  best 
man  obtainable,  even  at  some  temporary  sacrifice  in  connection  with 
his  domestic  business.  This  traveling  representative  will  be  regarded 
as  tlie  spokesman  of  his  country  as  well  as  of  his  company;  lie  will 
be  in  a  position  to  build  up  or  damage  the  prestige  of  both.  There 
devolves  upon  him,  therefore,  and  upon  those  who  select  and  direct 
him.  a  responsibility,  not  simjily  to  his  firm  but  to  all  of  its  fellow 
American  exporters,  that  can  not  be  ignored.  His  negotiations  with 
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alien  pet)plcs  will  tax  his  resources  to  the  utmost,  ami  unless  he  has 
unusual  ability  he  is  sure  to  betray  his  deficiencies.  ('onse<|uently 
it  is  more  than  a  costly  mistake;  it  is  a  direct  aflront  to  the  Tnited 
States  and  to  its  more  conscientious  exportei’s  to  send  to  foreign 
countries  simply  the  individual  who  can  he  spared  with  the  least 
inconvenience  or  who  happens  to  have  some  superficial  (piality  to 
commend  him. 

The  afjeiit  should  he  a  man  of  "ood  education,  thorouj;hly  versed 
in  the  fundamental  technical  aspects  of  his  field.  He  should  possess, 
moreover,  a  broad  fund  of  information.  He  should  he  able  to  con¬ 
verse  with  foreign  buyers  about  somethin"  besides  the  actual  "oods 
he  is  handliu".  Even  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  topics  of  the 
<lay  maj’  i)ften  jiave  the  way  for  profitable  business,  this  being 
especially  true  in  the  Latin  countries.  The  salesman  should  have  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  general  American  conditions.  He  should 
be  able  to  ‘‘sell”  American  manufacturing  methods  as  effectively  as 
a  bill  of  merchandise  or  an  individual  unit  of  machinery.  He  should 
he  able  to  persuade  a  prt>spective  foreign  buyer  that  the  American 
way  of  producing  a  given  article  is  eminently  eflicient  or  possiblv 
superior  to  others. 

STABILITY  OF  MORAL  CHARACTER. 

The  jiersonality  of  a  traveling  agent  is  a  factor  whose  importance 
can  scarcely  he  overestimated.  Stability  of  moral  character  is  an 
indispensable  requirement.  No  matter  how  brilliant  he  may  be  as  a 
salesman,  if  his  moral  character  is  questioned  by  a  foreign  merchant 
this  will  reflect  upon  the  manufacturer  and  upon  his  country.  No 
weak-willed  person  should  be  sent  abroad  on  a  business  mission. 
Much  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  representative’s  personal 
habits  than  would  be  the  case  in  selecting  a  representative  to  work 
in  the  United  States. 

Instances  of  habitual  gambling,  of  drunkenness,  of  dissolute  living 
by  American  traveling  salesmen  in  foreign  countries  have  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Though  these  may 
be  few  in  number,  in  each  case  grave  and  sometimes  irreparable  injury 
has  been  done  to  the  interests  of  the  exp(»rter  and  the  reputation  of 
America. 

RELIABILITY  A  PRIME  RF.gn.SITE. 

Reliability  in  the  broadest  sense  is  a  primary  reipiisite.  The  over¬ 
sea  salesman  is  largely  “on  his  own”;  his  house  must  depend  upon 
his  discretion;  he  can  not  be  M'atched  and  guided  as  can  his  domestic 
counterpart.  A  prominent  American  manufacturing  concern  which 
has  just  entered  the  export  field  has  recently  learned,  at  some  cost, 
the  necessity  for  greater  caution  in  this  regard. 
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The  ctunpany  undertoctk  to  cover  South  Africa  with  a  “hustlinj;'’ 
domestic  salesman  who  liad  for  years  been  allowed  to  operate  in  a 
restricted  territory  with  very  little  control  or  supervision  from  head- 
(piarters.  The  strange  conditions  of  the  foreign  assi<;nment  proved 
altogether  too  much  for  him:  he  evaded  making  reports  (he  had 
never  been  accustomed  to  make  them  at  home);  he  was  continually 
cabling  for  money,  though  he  presented  no  expense  account;  he  did 
not  answer  cablegrams  or  letters  from  his  firm,  which  is  now  receiving 
reports  from  outside  sources  of  his  generally  unsatisfactory  conduct. 
This  firm  had  failed  to  assure  itself  of  the  fundamental  reliability  of 
the  individual  in  (|uestioii;  it  simply  selected  a  man  with  a  good 
record  of  orders  in  the  domestic  field  and  ‘‘turned  him  loose’’  in 
totally  strange  surroundings.  Its  nonchalant  readiness  to  ‘‘take  a 
chance  ”  has  cost  it  a  large  prospective  business  and  has  distinctly  dam¬ 
aged  the  reputation  of  other  American  exporters  in  South  Africa. 

.SOCIAL  gr.VLlTIES  OF  THK  SALES.MAX. 

This  warning  against  the  selection  of  men  who  are  likely  to  prove 
unreliable  should  not  be  taken  as  implying  any  prejudice  against  the 
salesman  who  is  a  “good  mixer.”  That  quality,  indeed,  is  highly 
desirable  if  it  is  united  with  restraint  and  proper  standards  <*f  behavior. 

The  traveling  agent  should  be  a  student  of  human  nature,  with  the 
ability  to  adapt  himself  to  the  persons  with  whom  he  comes  in  con¬ 
tact.  ^^^lile  abroad  he  will  find  the  social  obligations  of  his  position 
far  more  exacting  than  in  the  United  States.  A  successful  general 
sales  manager  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  he  would  never  send  a 
salesman  into  any  territory  unless  he  himself  were  willing  to  take 
that  salesman  home  to  dinner  with  his  family.  This  test  is  espe¬ 
cially  applicable  in  the  case  of  a  salesman  sent  abroad,  because  in 
most  foreign  countries  the  personal  element  is  stressed  more  than  it 
is  here. 

Tact  and  good  manners  are  essential  attributes  of  the  successful 
traveling  agent.  These  imply  an  absence  of  boastfulness  either  about 
himself  or  about  the  United  States.  They  imply  also  that  he  should 
refrain  from  criticism  that  might  offend  the  sensibilities  of  foreigners, 
lie  should  remember  that  he  is  sent  out  as  a  salesman  and  not  as  a 
reformer. 

TACT  .VXD  l*OLlTKXESS  XEEDFCL. 

Lack  of  tact  is  considered  by  some  to  have  been  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  ileficiencies  of  American  traveling  men  in  the  past,  especially 
in  South  America.  What  is  regarded  as  bluff  good  fellowship  in  this 
country  is  very  distasteful  to  the  Latin  American,  who  is  accustcuned 
to  well-phrased  compliments  and  a  strict  observance  of  certain  con¬ 
ventions.  The  Latin  American  dislikes  the  appearance  of  doing  busi- 
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ness  in  a  hurry,  althouwli  an  undorstanding  of  the  proper  apjiroaeh 
often  results  in  aetual  orders  almost  as  (juiekly  as  in  the  I’nited 
States. 

The  absence  of  politeness  is  more  noticeable  to  the  Latin  American 
than  its  observance  and  often  serves  to  condemn  a  salesman  in  his 
eyes.  Such  a  little  thin"  as  failure  to  remove  a  hat  in  calliii"  on  a 
buyer  has  lost  many  desirable  sales.  Loss  of  numerous  repeat  orders 
can  be  traced  to  failure  to  visit  customers  to  say  "ood-hy  just  before 
the  salesman  leaves  a  town  where  he  has  spent  some  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  post  card  written  from  some  distant  place  has  served 
to  keep  the  salesman  and  his  floods  before  his  customer’s  mind,  since 
it  shows  a  hi"hly  appreciated  personal  touch. 

A  salesman  who  assiduously  cultivates  the  personal  element  is 
often  able  to  divert  trade  from  other  houses  to  his  own. 

DlI.KiEXCE  AND  CAPAIULITV  MOKE  VALUABLE  THAN'  MERE  BKILLIAXCE. 

In  "eneral,  observation  seems  to  indicate  that  a  man  of  the  ‘‘plu"- 
"er”  type  is  to  he  preferred  for  foreign  service  to  the  temperamental 
‘‘star”  salesman.  It  has  been  found  that  the  latter  often  suffers  a 
severe  failure  abroad  when  his  customary  spectacular  methods  can 
not  he  adjusted  to  meet  foreign  conditions. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  an  oversea  salesman  must 
pctssess  sound  jiulgment;  he  will  need  it,  especially  if  he  is  pioneering 
for  his  house  ami  is  e.xpected  to  select  its  permanent  agents.  A  com¬ 
mon  fault  now  being  reported  in  this  connection  is  the  assignment  of 
foreign  ageneies  to  those  dealers  who  place  the  largest  orders,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  dealers’  organization,  stability,  and  capacity  to  render 
service.  Eiiually  dangerous  is  the  selection  of  a  house  which  is 
already  handling  so  many  more  profitable  classes  of  goods  that  his 
own  line  is  certain  to  he  slighted  or  ignored.  When  the  agent  se¬ 
lected  happens  to  he  of  competing  European  nationality,  the  error 
is  all  the  more  serious. 

The  ability  to  form  a  shrewd,  just  estimate  of  persons  and  situa¬ 
tions  is,  therefore,  invaluable  in  a  traveling  representative  ahntad. 
primarily  because  his  responsibilities  are  apt  to  he  greater  than  those 
»»f  a  domestic  salesman. 

THE  QUE.STIOX  ok  XATIOXAI.ITY  AXI)  RACE. 

The  rpuNtion  of  the  salesman’s  nationality  is  most  imj)t)rtant. 
lie  should  he  a  real  American  and  should  hear  the  indubitable  aj)- 
pearance  of  one.  In  too  main  cases  men  have  been  chosen  merely 
because  they  were  horn  and  reared  ahromi  and  are  supposed  to  have 
contacts  in  a  foreign  eountry.  If  a  salesman  is  selected  who  is  a 
naturalized  American,  special  care  must  lx*  exercised  with  respc'ct 
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to  his  foreign  contacts.  The  work  of  sucli  a  man,  "oinj;  hack  to  his 
old  home  as  representative  of  a  hi«;h-grade  American  concern,  will 
he  valueless  unless,  in  addition  to  his  stamling  here,  his  positi(tn  in 
his  own  community  was  of  the  host  before  he  came  to  the  I’nited 
States.  This  matter  is  certain  to  he  rigorously  invi'stigated  hy  the 
prospective  purchasers  whom  he  approaches. 

In  connection  with  tlu*se  remarks  two  e.xamples  may  he  cited. 
The  liist  is  that  of  an  American  citizen  who  is  a  native  of  an  eastern 
European  country.  He  has  go«td  technical  knowledge,  is  a  univer¬ 
sity  gra<luate,  ami  has  gone  through  two  years  of  the  most  thorough 
apprenticeship  in  an  American  steel  plant.  Yet,  upon  his  return  to 
his  jiative  eoimtrv.  his  family  conneetions,  and  the  pei-sonal  and 
political  antipathiis;  invidved  in  those  connections,  were  such  as  t(» 
prevent  his  succi'ss.  An  American  with  similar  general  qualilica- 
ti(tns.  even  without  the  linguistie  ability,  would  have  been  reeeived 
most  cordially  where  the  native-born  European  was  met  with  instant 
and  final  rebuffs. 


ANOTUKK  IX.STAXCE  OF  I  NKITXK.SS. 

The  seeoml  example  is  that  of  a  sahsman  sent  tt*  Europe  hy  an 
American  grain  exporter.  This  man  was  the  s(»n  of  a  high  oflicial 
in  a  central  European  country.  Yet  his  efforts  were  futile  and  his 
servici's  worthless.  He  did  not  know  the  <dd  conservative  business 
firms.  The  posst^ssion  of  money  affected  his  character,  and  he 
plunged  into  reckh'ss  living.  Before  the  American  firm  could  stop 
him  he  had  exhausted  a  large  letter  of  credit  and  tlrawn  checks  to 
the  amount  of  .54,000.  He  accomplished  nothing  in  a  business  way, 
and.  like  the  previous  ease,  he  left  a  wake  of  contempt  and  antipathy 
toward  American  business  in  general  which  has  dirwtly  affected  our 
trade  in  those  swtions. 

Foreign  business  men  will  make  allowances  for  out-and-out  Ameri¬ 
cans  that  they  will  not  make  for  natives  of  their  own  c<tuntries.  In 
general,  they  have  a  definite  and  correct  idea  as  to  what  a  typical 
American  is,  ami  they  like  to  he  approached  hy  such  typical  Ameri¬ 
cans  on  business  matters. 


TIIF.  ‘  .SALES  IXSTIXCT. 

Eflieient  salesmanship  is,  naturally,  a  vital  re([uirement,  distinctly 
more  important  than  proficiency  in  foreign  languages.  The  traveling 
repri'sentative  must  be  a  salesman  by  nature,  with  the  ‘‘sab's  in¬ 
stinct.’’  This  is  a  point  on  which  a  manufacturer  can  easily  assure 
himself  either  hy  ilemanding  references  on  previ»>us  sab's  experience 
or  by  giving  a  man  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  ability  in  some 
near-bv  territorv.  As  was  indicated  above,  domestic  sales  ability 
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(lois  not  always  insure  suoeoss  abroad,  but  the  lack  of  it  »)bviously 
makt's  the  appointment  of  such  an  ijiexperieneed  representative  a 
hif^hly  speculative  enterprise  and  not  justifiable  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  business  investment. 

The  representative  for  foreign  service  should  have  a  well-balanced 
comprehension  of  sales  ])roblems  and  a  psychological  understanding 
of  the  buyer’s  p«)sition.  He  should  not  he  a  mere  “order  taker.” 

DE.Sin  vmi.lTV  OF  FHELIMINAKY  THAIMNO. 

('ertain  experienced  export  houses  advocate  the  policy  of  taking 
a  man  into  the  home  olliee  and  training  him  in  company  policies 
and  organization  for  at  least  two  years  before  he  is  sent  abroad.  Such 
an  apprenticeship  provides  another  important  asset — enthusiastic 
loyalty.  A  tlutrough  course  in  the  company’s  plant  is  alsi>  regarde«l 
as  desirable  by  many,  so  that  the  prospective  traveling  salesman  may 
he  entirely  familiar  with  the  product  and  the  possibilities  of  adapt¬ 
ing  it  to  meet  new  demamls.  If  the  salesman  does  not  understand 
his  particular  line  of  merchandise,  its  technical  nomenclature,  raw 
materials,  etc.,  his  lack  of  knowledge  becomes  evident  as  soon  as  he 
meets  an  ex|)erienced  buyer;  in  such  a  case  the  confidence  of  the 
purchaser  is  shaken. 

Not  htng  ago  one  of  the  highest-priced  makes  of  American  auto¬ 
mobiles  was  Ix'ing  represented  in  South  America  by  a  traveling 
|)atent-medicine  salesman,  whose  s<de  qualification  for  the  position 
was  his  knowledge  of  S|)anish  and  (*f  “  the  customs  of  the  people." 
He  made  this  company  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  scores  of  shrewd 
I..atin  American  business  executives,  who  put  the  incident  down  as 
“just  one  more  example  of  Yankee  stu|)idity.”  Precisely  the  same 
mistake  was  made  by  a  leading  revolver  concern,  which  sent  out  as 
its  South  American  salesman  an  accomplished  linguist,  the  son  of 
a  missionary  horn  and  brought  up  abroad,  who  had  spent  two 
weeks  in  the  factory  in  ('onnecticut  and  had  not  even  a  “speaking 
ac(piaintance ”  with  the*  mechanism  of  his  samples. 

It  is  nothing  less  than  ridiculous  for  a  steel  company  to  send 
to  Europe  a  man  who  does  not  possess  a  fundamental  knowledge 
of  the  steel  business  and  whose  only  asset  is  a  long  detail  in  Europe 
with  the  Army  or  with  an  American  charitable  organization.  It 
is  far  more  absurd  and  more  expensive  than  it  would  he  for  the 
same  corporation  to  make  him  its  district  manager  in  Detroit  or 
(’hicago.  In  this  country  he  can  at  least  get  in  touch  with  the 
home  oflice  by  long-distance  telephone  if  he  is  in  trouble.  But 
when  he  is  abroad  this  is  impossible. 

KXOWLEIKiE  OF  FOREIGX  COXDITIOXS  AXI)  LAXGUAOE.S. 

A  preliminary  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  and 
conditions  in  the  country  to  he  visited  will  contribute  very  greatly 
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to  tlio  success  of  the  salesman.  Just  before  lie  sails  he  should  sup¬ 
plement  this  preliminarv  information  with  the  latest  data  available 
in  the  Department  of  ('ommeree.  Without  basic  market  informa¬ 
tion  of  this  sort  he  will  have  didiculty  in  judjjinj;  the  possibilities 
of  sales  development  and  may  waste  his  efforts  tryinj;  to  place  goods 
where  there  are  no  prospects  of  adequate  returns  for  the  money 
spent  in  cultivating  the  field.  But,  as  already  indicated,  the  pos¬ 
session  of  such  general  knowledge  of  foreign  conditions  should 
not  be  the  sole  determining  factor  in  the  selection  of  a  traveling 
representative. 

With  respect  to  the  salesman’s  ability  to  speak  the  languages  of 
the  c(tuntries  he  is  to  visit,  there  is  a  general  agreement  that  such 
knowledge  is  very  desirable,  but  the  instances  cited  above  confirm 
the  opinion  of  some  e.xperienced  e.xporters  who  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  its  importance  is  overemphasized  and  that  it  should  often  be 
considered  subordinate  to  tbe  possession  of  other  (|ualifications. 
It  is  un(|uestionably  important,  but  not  so  much  so  as  character, 
salesmanship,  knowledge  of  the  company’s  product  and  policies, 
and  thoroughgoing  Americanism.  It  may  be  noted,  by  the  way, 
that  observers  of  the  Department  of  C'ommerce  and  others  have 
iliscerned  a  marked  improvement  in  recent  years  in  the  linguistic 
ability  of  American  traveling  salesmen  abroad. 

ACt  rUAC  Y  AND  KXACTXKSS  -SIM’KKVISIOX. 

Accuracy  and  exactness  are  especially  essential  in  an  oversea 
salesman:  any  deficiencies  in  these  respects  will  mean  serious  losses  of 
time,  disagreements,  canceled  orders — and  another  blot  on  America’s 
trade  reputation.  After  an  order  is  taken  it  is  very  necessary  that 
it  should  be  written  up  explicitly  as  regards  terms  and  method 
of  packing  and  that  accurate  information  regarding  the  customer 
and  his  standing  should  be  given.  It  is  possible  for  a  serious  dis¬ 
agreement  to  arise  between  the  manufacturer  and  a  customer  if 
the  former  does  not  fully  understand  the  instructions  that  he  received 
from  the  salesman  who  made  definite  promises  to  the  customer. 
A  very  large  percentage  of  the  commercial  disputes  coming  to  the 
attention  of  the  foreign  offices  of  this  Department  arise  from  hastily 
written  orders  and  careless  statementsof  tenus,  delivery  arrangements, 
etc.,  in  the  documents  drawn  up  by  the  salesman. 

Close  supervision  over  the  traveling  agent’s  activities  is  one  of 
the  best  methiHls  of  obviating  difliculties.  The  home  office  should 
keep  in  close  touch  with  him,  by  correspondence  and  otherwise, 
and  should  consistently  direct  and  aid  him.  It  is  obviously  wrong 
for  a  man  to  be  without  direction  from  his  company  for  months 
while  he  is  traveling  in  a  foreign  field.  This  is  one  of  the  commonest 
causes  of  difficulty  w'ith  American  oversea  selling. 
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Aiiotlior  previilont  fault  is  tlu*  cui-tailmont  of  the  time  to  he  spent 
abroad  hy  the  salesman.  This  point  deserves  careful  consideration, 
because  an  unduly  hurried  trip,  especially  if  it  is  an  inaugural  effort, 
results  in  inaccurate  estimates  of  market  possibilities,  hasty  con¬ 
nections,  and  other  wasteful  em>rs.  ‘“1  lurry-up  workers’’  sent  out 
“just  to  get  au  idea  of  the  field”  have  been  responsible,  in  some 
instances, for  serious  mistakes  in  policy  and  oversightsof  opportunities. 

CONTINITTY  l.V  SERVICE. 

An  important  criticism  that  may  be  ofl’ered  with  respect  to  the 
position  of  the  traveling  agent  is  the  lack  of  continuity  of  employ¬ 
ment.  It  seems  diflicult  for  some  American  concerns  to  retain  the 
services  of  a  first-class  e.xport  man.  Jietter  offers  from  other  firms 
c<»nstitute  a  great  temptation,  and  the.  result  is  that  many  do  not 
have  the  advantage  of  emplo3'ing  the  same  salesman  in  the  same 
territory  for  a  number  of  v'ears.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importanci' 
that  the  connections  of  an  export  house  established  bv  foreign 
repre.sentatives  be  maintained,  and  this  can  best  be  done  bv  sending 
out  the  same  agent  j'ear  after  3*ear.  It  is,  fpiite  evidently,  a  waste 
of  effort  to  change  personnel  too  often.  The  first  trip  must  neces- 
sarih'  be  one  of  education  more  than  of  definite  results  iu  the  wav  of 
orders.  In  this  connection  most  American  firms  have  made  .serious 
mistakes  and,  because  of  their  change  of  personnel,  have  found  that 
their  competitors  have  taken  awav  a  great  deal  of  their  trade. 

Manv  lirms  have  been  dispo.sed  to  change  their  salesman  if  on  the 
fiiNt  trip  he  has  not  made  a  great  success.  This  has  injured  them 
greatlv  in  the  e^'es  of  their  customers,  who  are  inclined,  for  this  reason, 
to  withhold  absolute  confitlence  from  such  a  hou.se.  Kven  though  a 
first  trip  does  not  result  in  a  deluge  of  orders,  manufacturers  should 
be  just  as  careful  behu’e  dispensing  with  a  salesman’s  services  as 
the^'  are  in  employing  him.  The\'  should  ascertain  whether  his 
success  was  less  than  could  reasonably  be  expected. 

Furthermore,  to  obtain  the  best  results,  the  traveling  representa¬ 
tive  should  be  paid  a  good  salaty,  so  that  he  mav"  be  contented  and 
comfortable,  ('utting  down  expenses  In’  reducing  the  income  of 
the  man  abroad  is  false  econonn*.  First  cost  as  regards  salary  has 
been  the  chief  consideration  of  manj-  lirms,  with  the  frequent  result 
that  in  the  end  the\’  have  j)aid  dearly’  for  their  experiment.  There 
should  be  generous  travel  allowances,  since  entertaining  is  es.sential 
in  man\'  regions  of  the  world. 

LEGAL  ASPECT.S  TO  BE  CONSIDERED. 

It  is  necessarj’  to  suppU’  each  traveling  agent  with  a  power  of 
attorne}’  clearlv  defining  the  .scope  of  bis  activities  -a  little  more 
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limited  as  to  authority  in  the  case  of  a  new  and  untried  man.  a  little 
broader  in  the  case  of  a  man  with  experience  and  enjoyin"  the  thor¬ 
ough  confidence  of  his  principals,  if  he  proceeds  to  a  country  where  he 
may  be  called  upon  to  render  quick  decisions  and  to  settle  disputes. 

In  a  "reat  many  countries  the  power  to  "ive  a  receipt  for  moneys 
is  not  included  in  the  "eneral  ])ower  of  attorney  and  will  not  he 
implied.  It  must  be  specifically  named.  The  power  of  attorney 
must  also  contain  indications  as  to  how  and  under  what  circum¬ 
stances  it  may  he  revoked.  ITiscrupulous  agents  have  occasionally 
hound  their  principles  because  of  an  improperly  worded  power  (»f 
attorney.  The  “power"  should  he  prej)ared  by  a  lawyer. 

KAClI.lTATIX<i  WOKK  OF  fOMMEKCI AL  TI5AVELKUS  AUUOAl). 

The  Department  of  ('ommerce  is  "ivin"  considerable  attention  t<t 
measures  to  facilitate  the  work  of  American  salesmen  abroa<l.  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  Latin  American  countries.  A  bill  is  now  before  ('oiifiress 
to  "ive  effect  to  the  uniform  commercial-tra veld’s  treaty,  which 
has  already  been  ratified  with  seven  of  the  Latin  American  Hepublics, 
by  the  terms  of  which  commercial  travelers  of  one  country  will  be 
able  to  o|)erate  iji  the  territory  of  another  simply  iqnm  the  pavment 
of  a  sinjjle  fee  and  the  t>btainin{r  of  a  license  which  is  valid  throughout 
the  wlu>le  country.  The  customs  formalities  on  the  entrance  of 
travelers’  samples  are  to  be  simplified,  samples  without  value  to  be 
admitted  free  of  all  duty. 

The  Department  of  ('ommerce  will  issue  to  American  travelers 
the  certificates  of  hlentification  called  for  by  the  convention,  and  it 
realizes  the  implied  responsibility  of  promoting  the  selection  of 
proper  American  salesmen  to  represent  American  business  in  foreign 
countries. 


liy  W.  M.  Danxeh, 

General  Seerettiry,  American  Mism>a  to  Leiters. 

TIllC  worUl  could  luivc  heen  rid  of  leprosy  Ion*;  }i*;o,  instead 
of  which  it  has  even  invaded  the  United  States.  Yet  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  are  free  of  lepers,  tliou<;h  once  menaced  hy 
their  presence  in  lar^e  numbers. 

It  is  possible  for  every  land  to  he  ecpially  free  from  this  dreadful 
disease.  Deliverance  shouhl  not,  however,  he  sou*;ht  by  the  method 
winch  freed  England.  The  same  princijde  is  to  l)e  employed,  viz., 
segregation.  lint  instead  of  stringent  legislation  that  aggravated  the 
woful  misery  of  the  leper,  there  should  he  luimane  conditions  that 
bring  comfort,  ha])piness,  and  hope  to  him.  and  safety  to  the  world. 

Back  of  the  present  insistent  call  to  rid  the  world  of  leprosy  are 
two  fundamental  and  sudicient  reepnrements  one  the  economic  nee«l ; 
the  otlier  the  command  of  (’hrist.  The  commission  to  “(Meanse  the 
lepers”  meant  that  we  sliould  do  away  with  leprosy,  and  the  world 
could  have  done  so  long  ago.  It  can  he  rid  of  leprosy  inside  of  a  very 
few  years.  All  tliat  is  needed  is  enlightened  governmental  action  and 
determined  effort.  This  ])eing  so,  it  would  seem  to  he  the  duty,  if 
not,  indee<l,  the  privilege,  of  every  man  representing  liis  nation  to 
look  into  the  subject  of  leprosy  and  its  cure. 

LEPROSY  IS  .V  SO(  I.VI,  WA.STE. 

Ferliaps  we  liave  thought  of  lej)rosy  too  much  in  the  terms  of  horrid 
disfigurement  and  awful  dismemberment.  Wliy  should  not  that  very 
aspect  liave  liastene«l  tlie  relief  which  even  yet  is  denied  to  thousands 
of  these  wretched  beings  f  Be  that  as  it  may,  lei)rosy  has  other 
claims  upon  the  attention  of  the  tlioughtful  and  the  liumane. 

More  effectually  than  any  other  disease  leprosy  removes  its  victim 
from  hope  of  social  usefulness.  lie  becomes  a  complete  loss  to  society 
as  worker  with  either  liand  or  brain.  Instead  he  is  a  costly  menace. 
Heretofore  presumably  incurable,  not  actually  so,  he  has  been  a  per¬ 
manent  charge  ujxm  society,  instead  of  a  temj)orjiry  care.  The  aggre¬ 
gate  earning  caj)acity  lost  by  tlie  2.()()(),()()()  or  more  lei)ers  in  the  world 
to-day  and  the  cost  of  their  care  and  maintenance  are  a  deliberate 
waste,  inasmuch  as  the  disease  can  he  stam])ed  out  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  thus  preventing  the  continuance  of  this  waste  and 
menace  indefinitely. 

25821— 2:t—l$ull.  2 - 3  137 
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THE  WAY  TO  STOP  WASTE. 

So  WO  liavo  the  lopors  as  an  ofFonso  on  our  liighways,  or  a  ilanj^or  in 
our  liomos,  or  a  steady  drain  upon  the  puhlio  purse,  in  place  of  an 
e(pial  number  of  men  and  women  of  sound  bodies  and  clear  minds 
(plus  their  caretakers)  doin*;  their  share  of  the  world’s  constructive 
work. 

F(U-  while  lej)rosy  «;radually  reduces  its  unfortunate  j)rey  to  help¬ 
lessness,  these  outcasts  of  society  were  once,  for  the  most  part,  headed 
in  the  direction  of  useful  citizenship.  The  appallinj;  fact  is  that 
instead  of  this  hein*;  a  problem  of  millions  of  infected  j)eople,  as  in 
tuberculosis,  which  by  its  very  ma<;nitude  daunts  us,  leprosy  lays 
claim  to  hut  little  more  than  2,()()(),0()0  throughout  the  entire  world, 
so  distributed  that  each  country  where  there  are  victims  of  the  disease 
has  it  well  within  its  power  to  stamp  the  thing  out  completely  and 
(piickly. 

The  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Health  and  National 
Quarantine,  which  in  1016  presented  the  hill,  which  became  a  statute, 
apj)ropriating  S2.)(),0(K)  hu-  the  ])urchase  of  a  site  and  the  erection  of 
buildings  for  a  national  leprosarium,  said:  ‘‘Leprosy  is  a  communi¬ 
cable,  loathsome,  mutilating,  chronic  disease.” 

The  experts  who  testified  before  the  committee  were  of  the  t)pinion 
that  if  the  lepers  in  the  United  States  were  all  segregated  the  further 
spread  of  the  disease  would  he  controlled  and  the  problem  reduced 
to  insignificant  proportions  in  a  short  s])ace  of  time.  It  was  shown 
that  in  other  countries  the  establishment  of  national  leprosaria  had 
effectively  eradicated  leprosy. 

THE  SOS  OF  THE  LEPER. 

The  leper  is  a  human  being.  That  is  the  most  interesting  side  of 
the  story.  Hut  the  leper  must  he  recognized  as  a  metiace  to  his 
fellow  man.  Why  is  it  that  his  presence  stops  our  usual  j)rocesses  of 
thought,  dams  up  our  sympathies,  and  turns  us  into  a  j)anicky  mob 
seeking  escape  from  some  sudden  peril  i 

It  is  because  we  know  what  leprosy  does  to  its  victims  if  left  to  run 
its  course.  We  know  that  travelers  may  come  through  countries 
where  as  yet  neither  governmental  or  Christian  care  reaches  any  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  the  lepers.  We  know  that  they  bring  germs 
of  a  disease  which,  he  they  pauper  or  magnate,  will  cause  them  to  he 
shunned.  With  no  friendly  refuge,  soon  they  are  hopeless,  and  all 
who  come  in  close  contact  have  the  j>ossihility  of  becoming  like  unto 
them. 

The  disease  is  communicahle,  often  not  early  discovered,  hence  the 
horrible  fear  lest  the  leper  has  contaminated  his  family,  neighbors. 


Couricay  of  C'ommandcr  I.  S.  K.  Keevea.  V.  8.  N. 

THK  NATIONAL  LEPUOSAUIL'M  AT  NKU'A,  DOMINICAN  UEPUBLIC. 

Upper:  (ieneral  view  of  the  leprosatium,  which  is  located  on  the  Caribbean  shore  about  11  miles  from 
Santo  Domingo.  Lower:  The  administration  building  and  home  of  the  Catholic  Nursing  Sisters  who 
care  for  the  lepers. 
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custonuTs,  or  the  tourists  wli(»  j)ass  his  way  fjoinj;  from  one  end  of 
the  eartli  to  the  other. 

lU'T  .STILL  A  LIVIXC  SOUL. 

But  this  l(*])er  is  a  man.  or  a  woman,  or  a  eliihl  out  of  wliose  human 
heart  comes  such  a  cry  for  .sympatliy  and  help,  sucli  a  yearniii};  for 
a  kind  look,  a  friendly  word  and  a  soothin';  touch,  as  can  come  from 
no  otlu'r  tortured  heart.  After  centuries  of  neglect  and  sufferin';  he 
is  sendinj;  his  tlistress  si<;tial  abroad  throu<;hout  the  world,  the  “S  ()  S” 
of  the  leper.  Is  it  not  time  that  we  ‘‘catch’’  the  call  and  send  hack 
the  answer,  “Hold  on.  We  are  cominj;”  f 

SAVTXC.  TIIK  UXTAIXTKI). 

What  may  well  he  called  the  most  imj)ortant  j)hase  in  the  se<;rej;a- 
tion  of  lepers  is  the  isolation  of  children  from  their  parents  in  the  hoj)e 
that  they  have  escaped  the  taint  and  will  develop  into  sound  men  and 
women.  Le])rosy  is  not  hereditary,  and  of  course  everv<»ue  who  comes 
in  contact  with  a  leper  does  not  contract  the  disease.  However,  one 
of  the  most  ohvi'tus  ways  hy  which  lepntsy  may  he  ])roj)aj;ated  is 
association  of  le])rous  j)arents  with  their  children.  In  providing 
means  for  their  early  se])aration,  always  with  regard  for  the  ])arent’s 
feelings  and  willing  consent,  society  receives  its  greatest  protection. 

Occasionally  a  child  of  lepers  shows  signs  of  the  disease  and  is 
sej)arately  treated  another  invaluahle  feature  of  segregation,  viz., 
the  opj)ort unity  for  treatment  of  the  disease  in  its  incipient  stages. 

It  is  a  governmental  duty  to  learn  of  every  case  of  lej)rosy  within  a 
comitry,  immediately  segregate  the  unfortunate  victim,  surround 
him  with  care  and  consideration,  and.  in  the  ease  of  parenthood, 
save  the  child.  Thus  we  protect  society,  which  means  our  own 
families. 

It  is  one  privilege  of  the  Mission  to  Lepers  to  provide  for  tin* 
intellectual  welfare,  the  social  happiness,  and  the  sj)iritual  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  wards  (»f  (lovernments. 

Need  for  employment  of  their  time  should  not  he  overlooked.  Not 
alone  suffering,  hut  idhmess  has  heen  the  leper’s  portion  in  the  past. 
Shut  out  from  every  human  occupation,  their  minds  have  heen 
undeveloped  while  their  bodies  wasted.  Minds  as  well  as  bodies  must 
he  rebuilt.  Work  for  those  still  able  is  a  godsend. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  the  activities  of  the  Mission  to  Lepers,  the 
(lovernments  of  many  lands  are  taking  new  heed  to  the  lej)er  (pies- 
tion.  They  are  persuaded  that  segregation  is  the  beginning  (tf  the 
solution  of  the  leper  pnthlem. 

One  enc'Ujraging  phase  of  this  governmental  interest  is  the  a<lop- 
tion  of  methods  advocated  hy  the  Missictn  to  Lej)ers  in  regard  to  the 
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class  of  house  for  lepers  and  the  <;eneral  arranjieiuent  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  lep<‘r  cohtnies  and  settlements.  This  form  of  leadership. 
Doctor  Ileiser  says,  is  a  very  vahiahle  contrihntion  to  the  welfare 
of  the  world. 

An()ther  result  of  the  mission’s  work  is  the  education  of  the  public 
upon  the  subject  of  leprosy  to  the  point  where  it  is  now  believed  a 
forward  advance  is  ])ossil)le  that  will  rid  the  world  of  leprosy. 

WIIKKK  AUK  TUK  LEPERS  ^ 

Lepers  are  found  all  over  the  world.  They  are  scattered  throuf;;!! 
nearly  every  land,  helonfjin*;  to  j)ractically  every  race.  Russia  has 
probably  more  lepers  than  any  other  Kuropean  country.  The 
Scandinavian  peninsula  is  infected  aloiift  its  entire  western  coast  line. 
Ihu'tions  of  Spain  and  Portujial  are  badly  infected,  and  alonjj  the 
northwestern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  lepers  are  found.  Indiii 
and  southern  ('hina  may  he  called  hotbeds  of  leprosy.  Japan,  too, 
has  many  lepers.  The  Philippine  Islands  have  about  .5,000,  jijreatly 
reduced  from  former  luimhers  by  scientific  sefjrcfjation.  The 
Hawaiian  Islands  have  a  small  quota.  Practically  the  entire  coast 
line  of  Africa  is  infected,  in  some  sectutns  heavily;  also  Madagascar. 

South  America  is  by  no  means  free  from  the  contajiion,  which 
spreads  up  throujjh  (Vntral  America  and  into  Me.xico,  where  it  is 
severe.  Oceania  and  the  islands  of  the  seas  have  not  escaped. 
ICven  far  off  Iceland  has  her  leper  colony  and  (Ireenland  knows  the 
disease.  There  are  lepers  in  (’anada  and  there  Tire  lepers  in  the 
ITiited  States  of  America,  ('ertainly  it  is  none  too  early  to  start  an 
educational  campai"n  in  every  nation  where  the  disease  e.xists. 

The  .South  American  survey  made  by  Doctor  lirowninj;  is  thoufjht 
arrestiu}'  and  "ives  opportunity  for  at  least  a  limited  study  of  the 
situation.  It  encourages  further  work,  lookin';  to  the  ultimate 
elimination  of  leprosy  from  that  entire  continent. 

The  investigation  so  far  conducted  indicates  that  leprosy  exists 
in  all  the  countries  of  .South  America  except  (’bile.  Polomliia  seems 
to  have  a  larger  leper  population  than  any  other  one  of  the  South 
American  countries,  although  the  jiroportion  is  high  in  ^’enezuela, 
Ecuador,  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Paraguay.  The  tlisease  exists 
chiefly  in  those  countries  where  there  is  a  considerable  negro  popula¬ 
tion  or  population  of  mixed  blood. 

In  the  leper  hospitals  the  majoritj'  of  patients  are  colored  people. 
The  prevailing  attitude  is  not  one  of  deep-seated,  wide-spread  abhor¬ 
rence  of  the  disease.  Indifference  to  the  conditions  and  the  permitting 
of  lepers  to  go  on  the  streets  can  only  be  corrected  b}'  an  educational 
campaign.  It  seems  that  only  when  jiatients  become  a  burden  to 
relatives  or  so  disfigured  that  they  cause  disgust  are  they  reported 
to  the  authorities. 
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Our  ivpn'soiitiitivo  reports  thiit  of  the  10  Kepuhiies,  only  four  — 
Venezuela,  ('oloiuhiii,  lOeuador,  and  Brazil — have  laws  whieh  may  he 
eonsidered  strinjjent  rej;ardin<;  the  se<;rej;ation  of  lepers.  These  four 
maintain  ollicial  leper  hospitals;  hut  even  in  these  eountries  the  laws, 
jjood  enough  in  themselves,  are  not  rij^idly  enforeed. 

Our  investijjation  emphasizes  the  faet  that  ollieials  of  most  of  the 
eountries  would  weleome  any  scientific  help  or  sugjjestions  for  com- 
hatiii"  the  disease.  This  leads  to  the  natural  (piestion  of  methods  of 
cooperation  hy  whieh  South  America  can  join  forces  in  nation-wide, 
tlien  continent-wide  ])olicies  for  riddiii"  the  wliole  world  of  leprosy. 

It  is  obvious  how  necessary  it  will  he  to  e.xtend  operations  into 
every  area  of  the  world  where  lepers  are  found  and  bring  about  govern¬ 
mental  cooperation  in  the  segregation  of  all  lepei’s  that  they  may 
receive  proper  care.  And  when  that  has  been  done  the  day  will  he 
near  when  the  world  will  he  rid  of  leprosy. 

The  claim  of  the  world’s  lepers  u])on  our  sympathies,  the  preven¬ 
tive  duty  to  ourselves  and  our  neighbors,  can  not  go  unheeded.  The 
task  is  real;  the  need  urgent;  it  is  at  hand;  it  must  he  met. 

(lovernmental  action  will  follow  upon  right  leadership.  Segrega¬ 
tion  will  come  as  an  economic  policy.  Humane  care  and  oversight 
will  result.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  hopeless  lives  will  be 
transformed.  At  least  one  festering  sore  in  humanity  will  he  healetl, 
and  the  world  will  he  rid  of  this  foe  to  its  health  and  happiness. 


IX  THK  1921  report  of  the  Carnejjie  Institution  of  Wasliinjjton 
mention  was  made  of  tlie  initiation  of  investi<;ations  in  seis¬ 
mology  or  tlie  study  eartlupiakes.  The  problem  involves 
study  of  the  nature  of  m(*vements  of  the  earth's  crust  and  the 
exj)ression  of  these  movements  in  eartlupiakes,  which  are  both  geo- 
htgical  and  jdiysical  jihenomena.  This  series  of  investigations  should 
ultimately  give  us  a  knowledge  of  eartlupiakes  which  will  make 
possible  a  diminution  of  their  danger  by  teaching  us  how  it  may  be 
met.  Tlie  study  must  be  approached  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  to 
bear  the  most  advanced  views  in  all  the  sciences  concerned  with 
problems  of  the  earth’s  crust. 

Uiuler  the  guidance  of  an  able  advisory  committee  a  plan  has  been 
workeil  out  for  attack  on  the  fundamental  (luestions  involved  in 
eartlupiake  study.  Marked  advance  has  been  made  during  tlie  past 
year,  and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  rejiort  the  whole-hearted  coopera¬ 
tion  of  a  wide  range  of  the  most  imjiortant  agencies  in  America  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  phenomena  involveil  in  crustal  movements.  The 
United  States  (leologicnl  Survey  has  undertaken  the  preparation  of 
detailed  maps  eovering  areas  of  active  eartlupiake  movement  along 
Ihe  great  San  Andreas  fault  or  rift  in  California.  The  United  States 
Coast  and  Cleodetic  Survey  has  entered  upon  the  work  of  exact 
triangulation  of  certain  regions  of  California  wliich  have  been  affected 
by  earth  movements.  This  survey  is  conducted  with  a  view  to 
securing  detailed  information  regarding  the  shift  of  the  earth’s  crust 
whicli  has  occurred  in  connection  with  recent  earthquakes.  It 
involves  a  piece  of  careful  observation  such  as  could  be  conducted 
satisfactorily  only  by  an  agency  like  the  Coast  and  Cleodetic  Survey. 

The  several  astronomical  observatories  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are 
contributing  data  which  will  assist  in  the  final  determination  of 
questions  relating  to  movements  of  the  earth’s  crust.  Lick  Observa¬ 
tory,  at  Mount  Hamilton,  is  providing  a  special  instrument  for  studies 
in  this  field.  The  Hydrographic  Office  of  the  Navy  Department  of 
the  United  States  is  cooperating  through  arrangements  to  equip  two 
destroyers  with  appropriate  devices  by  which  they  will  carry  out 
an  elaborate  series  of  soundings  along  the  Pacific  coast.  Tliis  operation 
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is  (‘xpoctod  to  locjite  sucli  abrupt  changos  in  the  floor  of  the  sea  as 
may  indicate  the  faults  or  breaks  in  the  earth’s  crust  that  have 
extended  from  lines  of  weakness  on  land  into  areas  beneath  the  sea. 
The  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  Department  of  Coininerce  has  made 
important  contribution  throufih  the  assistance  of  experts  whose 
ailvice  lias  been  needed  in  the  construction  of  new  instruments  to 
be  used  in  the  detection  of  delicate  earth  tremors  in  eartlujuake 
regions.  California  Institute  of  Technology,  in  cooperation  with 
Mount  Wilson  Observatory,  has  given  both  the  service  of  membei’s 
of  the  staff  and  assistance  in  construction  of  instruments.  The  list 
of  contributing  agencies  should  be  extended  to  include  the  univei’sities 
of  the  Pacific  coast  and  many  other  bodies  desiring  to  give  their 
assistance  in  the  effort  toward  solution  of  the  complicated  problem. 

Dr.  Arthur  L.  Day,  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee,  has 
visited  personally  all  of  the  cooperating  agencies  and  has  given  close 
attention  to  the  development  of  this  most  interesting  program  of 
constructive  study.  Dr.  II.  ().  Wood,  research  associate  in  seis¬ 
mology,  has  been  in  charge  of  the  field  reconnaissance  for  the  insti¬ 
tution.  It  is  important  to  note  that  in  this  study  the  interests 
concerneil  are  not  merely  cooperating — they  are  advancing  knowledge 
in  each  of  the  subjects  involved  and  at  the  same  time  promoting  an 
undei'standing  of  the  eartlKpiake  problem. 

In  view  of  the  recent  severe  shocks  in  Chile,  the  following  e.xtract 
from  a  communication  by  the  president  of  the  institution,  Mr.  John 
C.  Merriam,  to  the  Chilean  ambassador  is  of  particular  interest: 

.  .  .  r<*rinit  nic  to  make  available  to  you  in  the  following  note  the  principal  facte 
relating  to  the  wtndy  of  earth(|nake  probh^me  whicli  the  Carnegie  Inetitntion  is  planning 
to  make  in  Chile  in  <.tK)peration  with  the  ecientific  men  and  agencies  of  Chile. 

The  Carnegie  Institution  has  had  umler  way  for  the  past  year  a  series  of  studies  of 
eartlnjnake  problems  initiated  in  the  hope  that  we  may  be  able  at  the  same  time  to 
solve  some  of  the  fundamental  scientitic  questions  involved  in  the  earthquakes  and  to 
make  advance  in  securing  information  which  will  enable  mankind  to  avoid  or  to  meet 
the  dangers  of  such  shocks  as  from  time  to  time  develop.  This  advisory  committee 
consists  of  the  following  persons; 

Dr.  Arthur  L.  Day  (chairman),  director,  geophysical  laboratory. 

Dr.  John  A.  Anderson,  physicist,  Mount  Wilson  Observatory, 

.Mr.  Ralph  Arnold,  consulting  geologist,  Los  Angeles  and  New  York, 

Dr.  Andrew  C.  Lawson,  professor  of  mineralogy  and  geology.  University  of  California, 
Dr,  Robert  A.  Millikan,  professor  of  physics,  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
Dr.  llarry  Fielding  Reid,  professor  of  dynamical  geology  and  geography,  Johns 
Hopkins  University, 

Dr.  Bailey  Willis,  professor  of  geology',  Stanford  U  niversity. 

The  c-ommittee  lias  operated  under  the  cliairmanship  of  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Day,  of  the 
geophysical  laboratory  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  (.’ooperating  with 
the  advisory  committee  have  been  many  important  agencies  of  America,  including 
the  Navy  Department,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey',  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  the 
Geological  Survey,  the  California  Institute  of  Technology,  Stanford  University, 
University  of  California,  anti  many  other  scientific  and  governmental  agencies. 
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Tlin)U>:li  lli(*  f<)url(*sy  <>f  fho  ('ariic>;io  (’()i|Mird(ioii  of  Xew  York  funds  liave  houii 
made  available  lo  tlie  <'ariit*i;ic*  I  list  it  iit  ion  of  Wasliiiifrloii  for  studies  of  the  eartli(|uake 
problem  in  t'hile,  and  by  the  us<>  of  th(>s<‘  funds  l>r.  Hailey  Willis,  a  lueiiiber  of  the 
(•omniitt(H*  and  professor  of  mnihs^y  at  Stanford  I'niversity,  has  agreed  to  iircHoed  as 
soon  as  j)o.ssihle  to  South  Aineri(“a  to  undertake  the  contemplated  study  atul  to  prepare 
a  reiwrt  for  publication. 

Hoctor  Willis  plans  to  sail  from  Xew  York  on  January  11,  on  the  Santa  Teresa,  of 
the  (irace  Line,  bound  direct  for  Valparai.so.  Hoctor  Willis  is  emiuetitly  ({ualified 
for  such  a  mis.4on,  having  held  a  leading  position  in  g(*ological  work  in  the  I'tiiteil 
States  atid  havitig  had  wide  exiterieiice  iti  the  geology  of  South  .\merica. 

Permit  me  to  assure  you  tliat  the  work  of  the  t'arnegie  Institution  ui)oti  this  problem 
is  being  made  with  the  hope  that  the  results  may  be  useful  scientifically  and  in  the 
sense  of  human  application.  We  hxik  forward  to  making  the  results  public  as  early 
as  it  is  possible  to  bring  them  into  form  for  publication.  It  will  be  a  great  pleasure 
to  us  to  make  the  conclusions  of  our  study  available  to  you  atid  also  to  the  jieople  of 
Chile,  whose  intere.st  in  this  problem  wc*  recognize  as  corrr“sjK)nding  to  tliat  of  the  ptniple 
in  the  I'tiited  States. 

Tlu*  Itrief  statt*nu*nt  on  soismolojiy  in  <;onernl  wliich  follows  will 
1h‘  rend  with  unusual  interest,  eoniinj;  as  it  does  from  Dr.  Willis 
Bailey,  jtrofessor  of  geology  at  Stanford  rniversity,  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  for  Chile  as  a  inemher  of  the  expedition  just  mentioned: 

Karthtpiakes  are  a  natund  oeeurrenee  in  eertaiin  regions  of  the  world 
where  the  mountains  are  alive.  There  are  districts,  like  the  Atlantic 
coast,  where  they  are  dead,  hut  around  the  Pacific  and  in  a  great 
belt  which  reaches  across  Asia  and  the  Mediterranean  the  mountains 
are  growing.  In  their  growth  large  masses  comprising  majiy  thousand 
cubic  miles  of  rock  are  j)ressed  against  each  other  but  are  held  by 
friction  until  the  strain  becomes  too  great.  The}'  then  slip  and  an 
earthquake  occurs. 

This  is  the  modern  theory  of  eartlujuakes.  It  was  developed 
through  the  studies  of  the  great  eartlupiake  of  IhOti,  which  caused 
the  fire  that  destroyed  San  Francisco,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated 
since  by  observation  of  many  minor  earth<iuakes  ami  by  a  study  of 
the  lines  along  which  they  occur. 

We  often  speak  of  an  eartlupiake  plane  as  a  fracture,  but  it  is  not 
really  a  break.  It  is  the  surface  between  two  great  masses  which 
have  never  been  united,  but  which  for  ages  have  been  slipping  past 
each  other;  and  where  this  plane  comes  out  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth  we  have  a  line  which  is  sometimes  called  an  eartlupiake  rift. 
The  greatest  of  these  rifts,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  in  the  Fnited  States 
extends  through  the  Coast  Ranges  of  California  for  a  distance  of 
(iOO  miles.  It  jiasses  just  west  of  San  Francisco,  to  the  east  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  disappears  in  the  Gulf  of  California.  Along  the  San 
Andreas  rift,  as  it  is  called,  eartlupiakes  have  occurred  at  different 
times  in  different  sections;  the  most  recent  was  the  quake  of  190t), 
which  covered  a  stretch  of  150  miles  with  San  Francisco  near  the 
center.  South  of  that  stretch  for  some  300  miles  there  has  been  no 
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inovenuMit  since  1857,  when  there  was  a  severe  shock,  tlie  mark  of 
whicli  may  he  traced  across  the  desert  plains  like  an  irrifjation  ditch. 
Still  further  south  there  have  been  several  recent  shocks,  hut  none  of 
<;reat  violence,  althoujjh  there  is  evidence  of  considerable  activit\’^  in 
the  section  east  and  south  of  Los  Angeles. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  can  thus  locate  certain  lines  along  which 
eartluiuakes  liave  occurred,  we  are  able  to  speak  of  live  earthquake 
rifts  as  we  speak  of  live  volcanoes.  We  know  b}'  the  form  of  the  vol¬ 
cano  or  by  the  occurrence  of  tlie  eruptions  within  historical  time  that 
it  is  potentially  or  actually  active,  and  much  the  same  may  be  said 
t>f  earthquake  rifts.  The}'  are  lines  of  special  danger  on  which  no 
dam  or  schoolhouse  or  skyscraper  should  he  located.  They  should 
als(»  he  avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  by  railroad  lines,  bridges,  aqueducts, 
and  other  public  works,  and  yet  it  happens  that  they  often  run 
through  valleys,  where  such  work  is  suggested  by  the  conditions  of 
the  ground.  As  long  as  we  remain  ignorant  of  their  position,  we  run 
the  risk  of  inviting  destruction,  but  it  is  not  diflicult  by  proper  studies 
to  locate  the  lines  of  danger  on  a  map  and  to  make  the  information 
public  for  the  benelit  of  engineei's  and  others. 

Thus  it  happens  that  a  map  of  California,  showing  the  lines  of 
active  eartluiuake  rifts  and  also  of  faults  that  are  believed  to  be  in¬ 
active,  is  about  to  be  published  by  the  Seismological  Society  of 
America  as  a  result  of  work  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the 
Advisory  (’ommittee  in  Seismology  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington.  It  is,  however,  but  one  item  in  the  program  of  that 
committee,  which  embraces  plans  for  the  investigation  of  earthquakes 
in  many  relations. 

Thus  the  great  shock  which  recently  raised  an  earthquake  wave 
along  the  coast  of  Chile  with  exceedingly  disastrous  effect  excited  the 
interest  of  the  committee  and  led  to  an  effort  to  make  arrangements 
for  its  investigation.  Funds  were  made  available  by  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York  and  the  services  of  Dr.  Bailey  Willis, 
professor  of  geology  at  Stanford  University  and  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  in  Seismology,  were  enlisted.  Doctor  Willis, 
when  asked  regarding  his  purpose,  said  he  was  going  to  Chile  to 
“hook  an  earthquake  for  the  Stanford  collection,”  by  which  we  may 
understand  that  he  expects  to  write  a  report  in  which  that  earthquake 
and  all  its  features  shall  be  embalmed.  Very  fortunately,  Chile 
j)ossesses  a  seismological  bureau,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Dr.  Montessus 
de  Ballore,  the  most  eminent  eartlupiake  specialist  in  the  world,  and 
it  is  understood  that  he  would  welcome  cooperation  in  the  study  of 
this  particular  eartlKpiake  or  of  the  conditions  which  occasion  earth- 
(piakes  in  general.  Thus,  Doctor  Willis  goes  under  the  auspicies  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the 
Chilean  scientists  and  of  supplementing  their  work  through  his 
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special  knowlcdjjc  of  conditions  in  (/alifornia,  wlicre  he  has  made 
extensive  studies  of  the  eartlupiakes  rifts.  Tlie  Chilean  Ambas¬ 
sador  in  Washinjjton,  Sehor  Don  Ih'ltran  Nfathieu,  was  interested  in 
this  project  liimself  f(»r  c(H)peration  between  the  two  countries, 
because  it  was  recoj'iiized  that  wliat  we  may  learn  in  one  part  of  the 
world  rej;ardin<;  these  phenomena  will  he  of  aid  in  facilitatinj;  their 
study  elsewhere.  Thus  the  work  which  has  been  done  throu<;h  the 
activity  of  the  Advisory  Committee  in  Seismology  in  California  will 
throw  light  on  the  work  in  Chile,  ami  the  results  to  be  obtained 
in  Chile  will,  it  is  hoped,  in  turn  enable  us  better  to  interpret  the 
phenomena  in  California.  This  reciprocal  relation  extends  to  all 
other  earthquake  regions,  such  as  Palestine  and  Italy. 

It  may  perhaps  he  asked  of  what  use  is  it  to  study  a  i)henomenon 
which  is  as  sure  and  as  inevitable  as  an  eelipse  of  the  sun.  Since  we 
can  not  stop  it  and  j)robably  can  not  predict  it  with  certainty',  what 
practical  benefit  can  we  hope  to  derive  from  an  investigation  of  it  ^ 
There  is,  of  course,  the  answer  that  we  wish  to  know,  we  wish  to 
understand  our  earth  and  all  its  manifestations;  but  apart  from  that, 
as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  lines  along  which  eartluiuakes 
are  likely  to  occur  and  are  most  dangerous  may  be  determined  and 
it  seems  not  impossible  that  if  we  can  perfect  out  knowledge  we  may 
be  able  to  devise  methods  of  forestalling  their  disastrous  effects  by 
the  selection  of  safer  locations  or  by  approj)riate  methods  of  construc¬ 
tion.  It  is  clearly  recognized,  for  instance,  that  the  tlestruetion  of 
San  Francisco  was  in  large  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  its  principal 
a(|ueduct  followed  the  eartlupiake  rift  for  many  miles,  whereas  now 
it  has  been  located  along  a  mountain  range  which,  if  it  moves,  will 
move  as  a  block  and  will  not  dislocate  the  pipe  line. 

'Phe  details  of  the  work  in  Chile  are  as  yet  undetermined,  for  they 
are  to  be  of  a  cooperative  nature,  and  Doctor  Willis  must  await  an 
interview  with  Dr.  Montessus  de  liallore  and  the  Chilean  scientists 
b(‘fore  he  can  lay  his  plans.  It  can  be  foreseen,  however,  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  a  survey  along  a  stretch  of  coast  extentling 
possibly  l,()Ot)  miles  north  from  Valparaiso;  to  investigate  the  im¬ 
mediate  effects  of  the  recent  great  shock  and  earthquake  wave  and 
gather  all  of  the  ilata  from  which  to  deduce  the  particular  movement 
of  the  earth  which  was  responsible  for  them;  and  to  make  a  recon¬ 
naissance  of  the  geology  which  may  enable  the  scientists  to  indicate 
the  lines  of  special  danger  in  Chile,  as  has  been  done  before  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Since  much  of  the  region  is  s])arsely  inhabited  and  the  roads 
are  few,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  travel  in  the  good  old- 
fashioned  way  on  hoi’seback  with  pack  mules,  so  that  this  inv'estiga- 
tion  promises  to  recall  the  conditions  which  e.xisted  in  our  far  West 
before  the  untiring  Ford  became  omnipresent 
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A('i{()ss  sorni  amkrk  a  by  airblaxe. 

n\  1X(1  S«nlia<;(»,  ('hilc,  on  the  clear,  cold  inoniin};  of  Aufjiist 
‘Jl»,  11>22,  (’apt.  Diefjo  Araeena,  aee(»iupa?iie(l  by  liis  skilled 
lueehanieian,  Mr.  Arthur  Seahrook.  started  in  his  I)e  Ilavil- 
land  biplane,  on  an  aerial  journey  of  3,4.‘)()  kilometers 
(2,140  miles)  northwest  across  the  continent  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  bear¬ 
ing;  to  Rresi«lent  Pessoa,  of  Brazil,  the  eonf^ratulations  and  {jood  wishes 
of  President  Alessandri,  of  ('Idle,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Brazilian 
centenary. 

At  a  baiupiet  <;iven  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  the  famous  Brazilian 
aviator  Santos-Dumont,  the  host  addressed  the  <;uest  of  honor  in  the 
following  words: 

III  the  name  of  all  Oraziliaas  1  offer  our  .sincere  srralitude  for  the  honor  yon  have 
paid  onr  country  by  coming  through  the  air  to  bear  n.s  a  fraternal  greeting  from  f'hile 
on  the  celebration  of  onr  centenary. 

In  pursuit  of  your  mission  yon  have  snrmonnted  the  lofty  Andes  and  traversed 
.\rgentiua  from  the  t'hilean  frontier  to  the  Atlantic.  Yon  have  crossed  the  wide- 
spreading  estuary  of  l.a  Plata;  all  I’nignay  saw  yon  pass  over;  you  reached  ISrazil; 
and  when  you  embraced  the  first  Hrazilian  in  Itio  (Jrande  your  mission  was  honor¬ 
ably  accomplished.  Put  you  were  even  more  chivalrous;  you  continued  3’our  flight 
across  four  great  IJrazilian  States  to  come  hither  and  greet  us. 

You  have  been  strong,  daring,  and  great  of  spirit.  With  all  mj-  heart  1  congratulate 
the  glorious  army  of  our  sister  Pepublic,  and  its  worthy  representative,  the  valiant 
('apt.  Araeena. 

The  first  day  of  the  flijrht  the  tremendous  ran"e  of  the  Andes  was 
crossed  at  an  altitude  of  "t.JOO  meters,  the  pilot  and  his  meehanieian 
seein"  far  below  them  the  magnificent  but  bleak  e.xpanse  of  inaccessi¬ 
ble  snowy  summits  which  ofiered  no  possible  landinj?  place  should 
the  fliers  be  einnpelled  to  descend.  Such,  however,  came  near  beinj; 
their  fate,  for  when  they  were  far  above  the  ja<;"ed  peaks  the  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  "asoline  tank  became  so  reduced  that  the  flow  of  the  vital 
fuel  ceased,  and  only  throuo;h  the  use  of  the  emergency  gravity  tank 
were  they  enabled  to  maintain  their  flight  and  surmount  the  range 
at  the  l*aso  del  Soldado.  Once  over  the  great  barrier  of  the  Andes, 
the  pilot  and  mechanician,  nearly  frozen  in  their  seats  by  the  tem- 
])erature  of  —30°  ('.  which  they  had  experienced,  descended  suc¬ 
cessfully  at  M(‘ndoza,  in  Argentina,  100  kilometers  from  Santiago. 


‘  Compiled  by  Klsic  Brown  of  the  Bulletin  Staff. 
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The  next  stufjes  were  from  Meiulozii  to  Villa  Mereedes,  1130  kilo¬ 
meters;  Villa  Mereedes  to  ('astellanos,  290  kilometers;  and  ('aste- 
llanos  to  Buenos  Aires,  370  kilometers.  In  the  Argentine  capital,  as, 
indeed,  in  every  city  where  he  landed,  a  warm  welcome  awaited  the 
('hilian  aviator,  who  was  "iven  every  faicility,  includin"  a  special 
hangar  for  his  machine.  It  was  in  lamlinf;  at  ('astellanos  that  the 
companion  airplane  which  had  accompanied  ('aptain  Aracena  from 
Santiago  was  entangled  in  telephone  wires  and  so  hadly  injured  that 
it  could  not  proceed. 

A  j)ictures(pie  departure  was  that  from  Buenos  Aires  when,  settinj; 
forth  toward  the  second  sister  Repuhlic,  (’aptain  Aracena  was  ac¬ 
companied  1)}"  six  Argentine  aviators  who  sped  him  on  his  way  over 
the  broad  estuary  between  Arjjentina  and  Uruguay. 

Pausin"  over  night  in  Montevideo,  the  aviator  resumed  his  flight 
to  Treinta  y  Tres,  and  from  there  to  Vergara  and  to  Pelotas,  where 
he  first  touched  Brazilian  soil.  From  Pelotas  to  Porto  Alegre,  from 
that  city  to  Domingo  das  Torres,  and  then  to  Florianapolis  the  air¬ 
plane,  guided  by  its  intrepid  j>ilot,  took  its  way. 

Next  came  the  longest  single  stage  of  the  jourriey,  olO  kilometers, 
almost  the  entire  distance  either  over  impenetrable  forests  or  the 
sea,  before  Santos  was  reached  at  the  end  of  five  and  a  half  hours. 
But  3S()  kilometers  of  the  long  journey  then  remained  and,  setting 
forth  on  September  1.5,  Captain  Aracena  was  winging  his  way  with 
high  hope  toward  his  destination,  his  airplane  adorned  with  the 
Brazilian  and  (’hilean  colors  and  garlands  of  flowers  brought  by  the 
children  of  Santos,  when  a  thick  mist  descended  and  a  strong  adverse 
wind  sprang  up.  After  more  than  two  hours’  flight,  the  storm  in¬ 
creased  in  violence  to  such  an  extent  that,  the  airplane  being  un¬ 
able  to  make  headway  against  it.  Captain  Aracena  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
trace  his  course  in  search  of  a  landing  place.  The  airplane  came 
successfully  to  earth  at  Chatuha,  hut  while  it  was  still  in  motion  a 
wheel  sank  into  a  concealed  hole  and  the  machine  overturned,  to  the 
grave  damage  of  the  airplane  hut,  fortunately,  without  injury  to  the 
occupants. 

Only  93  miles  remained  of  the  2,140  miles  which  ('aptain  Aracena 
had  to  traverse  when  he  left  Santiago,  ('arried  to  Rio  de  .laneiro 
from  Chatuha  on  a  Brazilian  destroyer  as  guest  of  the  Brazilian 
Army,  ('aptain  Aracena  would  not  rest  satisfied  until  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  his  journey  by  the  air  route,  so  having  been  courteously 
offered  a  ('urtiss  flying  boat  by  the  Brazilian  Minister  of  the  Navy,  he 
flew  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Chatuha  and  hack  to  the  Brazilian  capi¬ 
tal,  where  he  was  acclaimed  anew  by  his  admiring  hosts  and  decorated 
by  the  Brazilian  (lovernment  with  the  Ordeii  dots  Cnizairos. 

On  September  IS,  1922,  ('aptain  Aracena,  accompanied  by  the  Chil¬ 
ean  ambassadors,  Sres.  Cruchaga  and  Suhercaseaux,  placed  in  the 
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liamls  of  Prosidont  Possoa  the  nu'ssa,«;t*  of  Prosident  Alassandri  which 
he  liad  so  jjallantlv'  borne  across  the  continent,  over  sea  and  land, 
snow-capped  peaks  and  verdant  forests. 

That  ('bile  is  proud  of  this  maj;ni(icent  feat  of  one  of  her  sons,  the 
loiiftest  tli};ht  yet  made  in  South  America,  was  abundantly  mani- 
feste»l  by  the  enthusiastic  welcome  "iven  by  the  ('hilean  people  to 
(’a])tain  Aracena  on  his  return  home.  Arches  of  triumph  and  con- 
j'ratulatory  sjieeches  awaited  him  in  all  the  towns  between  Los 
Andes  and  Santiago,  where  the  entire  city  turned  out  in  gala  array 
to  do  him  honor.  Nor  was  the  im])ortant  ])art  played  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Seahrook,  the  mechanician,  forgotten  for  when,  in  the  (’ity  Hall,  the 
wife  of  ('a])tain  Aracena  ]>inned  on  her  husband’s  breast  the  medal 
conferred  u])on  him  by  the  municipality,  Mr.  Seahrook  I'cceiv'ed  a 
similar  municipal  medal  from  the  hands  of  (’a])tain  Aracena’s  mother. 

“This  aiqdane,  which  ]>assed  over  mountains,  rivers,  cities,  unex- 
])lorcd  forests,  and  illimitable  plains.”  says  Et  Mercurin,  of  Santiago, 
“is  an  incarnation  of  the  condor  on  our  shield,  for  its  wings  bore 
it  u])  with  all  the  daring  and  ])ride  of  our  national  spirit.” 


By  Wilson  Popenok, 

Aiiriailliiral  Erplorfr,  I'nitfd  Stale*  Department  of  A<iriciilliirf, 

and 

Abelaudo  Pacuaxo, 

Qaiiitu  \oniiat  tie  Agrlcaltara,  Amliala,  Eeaaihr. 

Til  10  iinprovcinent  of  our  native  fruits  was  bejiun  shortly  after 
the  colonization  of  North  America  by  lOuropeans.  At  first 
conducted  in  a  somewhat  liaphazard  manner,  more  recently 
in  a  very  systematic  way,  the  total  result  has  been  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  many  excellent  varieties  and  hybrids,  of  which  notable 
examples  are  to  be  found  among  tlie  grapes,  plums,  and  strawberries. 

Our  horticulturists,  however,  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  wild 
black  cherry.  Pntnvs  sfretliua  Ehrh.  Not  so  the  aboriginal  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Mexico  and  certain  other  parts  of  tropical  America,  who 
have,  on  a  number  of  high  plateaus,  cultivated  this  tree  for  centuries. 
They  have  so  changed  the  character  of  its  fruit  that  horticulturists 
familiar  with  it  in  the  United  States  would  scarcely  recognize  the 
capulin  of  Ecuador  as  belonging  to  the  same  species.  Botanists 
even,  have  considered  it  as  distinct  until  very  recent  years,  when 
closer  study  has  served  to  show  that  it  differs  only  in  those  characters 
which  may  be  changed  by  cultivation.  Its  fruit,  instead  of  being 
small,  bitter,  and  having  very  scanty  flesh,  is  sometimes  the  size 
of  a  Bigarreau  cherry  and  much  resembles  the  latter  in  flavor, 
except  that  there  is  usually  a  trace  of  bitterness  in  the  skin.  This 
characteristic,  in  the  best  varieties,  is  not  so  pronounced  as  to  be 
objectionable. 

The  capulin  is  therefore  a  fruit  worthy  of  serious  attention  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  in  other  countries.  It  can  be  cultivated 
in  many  regions  where  European  cherries  are  not  successful,  and  it 
is  tremendously  productive.  By  means  of  vegetative  propagation, 
which  has  never  been  practiced  in  tropical  America  (with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  sporadic  instances  in  very  recent  years),  it  will  be  possible 
to  establish  as  horticultural  varieties  the  best  seedling  forms  which 
have  been  developed,  and  perhaps  to  bring  about  further  improve¬ 
ment.  P'or  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  process  which  has 
been  employed  in  tropical  America  has  been  one  of  semiconscious 
selection,  and  that  when  a  superior  sce«lling  appeared  there  was  no 
means  of  perpetuating  its  good  qualities.  Improvement  has  there- 


>  From  Tht  Journal  of  Hrredily,  February,  1922. 
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C.\PULINS  0\  S.\LE  IN  .\N  ECr.\DORE.\N  MARKET  PL.VCE. 


In  every  town  and  village  of  the  Ecuadorean  highland.s  huge  baskets  of  capulins  are  a  daily  sight  in  the 
market  place  during  at  least  three  or  four  month.s'of  the  ycar.r'The  capulin  is,  in  fact,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  frwt  of  that  region,  judged  either  from  the  standpoint  of  production  or  as  a  factor  in  the  diet  of  the 
Indians  who  constitute  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  population. 
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fore  lu'Cli  slow,  and  has  conic  about  throufib  raisinji;  the  level  of  the 
whole  species,  instead  of  throii"h  repeated  selection  of  superior 
individuals,  followed  by  vegetative  projiagation. 

HISTORY  AND  DISTRIBITION. 

As  an  indigenous  species,  Pruntifi  serotina  is  distributed  fn»m 
Nova  Scotia  westward  to  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior: 
thence  southward  to  Florida:  thence  northwestward  to  the  Dakotas, 
eastern  Nebraska,  and  Kansas;  thence  through  western  Texas, 
southern  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona  into  Mexico  and  probably  Central 
America,  It  has  generally  been  considered  to  be  indigenous  as  far 
south  as  ('olombia  and  Peru,  but  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  has 
become  naturalized  in  those  countries  in  comparatively  recent  times. 
Father  Bernabe  Cobo,  in  his  “  Historia  del  Nuevo  Mundo,”  one  of 
the  classic  works  on  the  natural  history'  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in 
the  New  World,  wrote  in  1653: 

This  tree  occurs  in  cool  ri'j'ioiis,  such  as  that  of  the  valley  of  Mexh  o,  and  it  frrows 
in  this  city  of  Lima  i  Perul,  where  it  was  hroufjht,  a  few  years  ago,  from  New  Sj)ain 
(Mexico). 

The  historian  (lonzales  Suarez  asserts  (though  without  saying 
upon  what  grounds)  that  the  plant  was  worshiped  by  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Canar  Province,  in  southern  Ecuador,  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards.  Modern  authors  usually  base  their  belief  in  the 
indigenous  character  of  this  species  throughout  the  Andean  region 
upon  the  fact  that  it  occurs  there  at  the  present  day  in  a  thoroughly 
naturalized  condition. 

At  the  time  of  the  compiest,  the  capulin  was  an  important  fruit 
tree  in  central  Mexico.  It  appears  at  least  twice  in  the  picture 
writings  which  record  the  names  and  tribute  reejuired  of  towns  con- 
rpiered  by  the  Aztec  nation.  From  this  and  other  evidence  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  name  capulin  (modified  to  capuli  in  South 
America),  by  which  the  tree  is  to-day  known  from  Mexico  to  Peru,  is 
of  Mexican  origin.  Various  derivatives  of  the  word  are  found  in 
dictionaries  of  the  Nahuatl  or  Aztec  language:  Molina*  gives  capulla 
and  capulquauhtla  (capulin  plus  quauhtla,  grove)  as  terms  used  to 
express  a  capulin  orchard  or  grove;  capulquauitl  (capulin  plus 
quauitl,  tree),  a  capulin  tree;  and  capuloctli  (capulin  plus  octli, 
wine),  a  species  of  wine  made  from  the  fruit. 

Probably  the  earliest  detailed  account  of  the  capulin  is  that  written 
by  Francisco  Hernandvz,  protomedico  of  the  King  of  Spain,  who  was 
sent  to  Mexico  to  make  a  study  of  the  useful  and  medicinal  plants  of 
that  country,  lie  devoted  five  years  to  the  task,  which  was  com- 

*  Vocabulario  dc  la  I.cn)nia  Mexicana,  1571  (fiu-siinilc  edition,  |>ul>lishod  at  l.eiiizip,  IxsO). 
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pleted  in  1575,  and  tlieji  roturnod  to  Spain,  taking  with  liiin  extensive 
manuscripts,  of  whicli  copies  were  left  in  Mexico.  The  friar  Fran¬ 
cisco  Xiinenez  published,  in  1015,  an  annotated  translation  of  these 
(the  Latin  original  of  Hernandez  was  not  published  until  1051),  from 
whi«-h  we  reprtxluce  below,  in 
English,  the  chapter  on  the  cap- 
ulin.  We  have  attempted  to 
preserve  the  picturescpie  phrase¬ 
ology  of  the  period  in  which  the 
account  was  written,  including 
the  reference  to  the  “hot”  and 
“  dry  ”  nature  of  the  fruit — terms 
which  were  believed  to  indicate 
the  effect  which  the  substance 
under  consideration  had  upon 
the  human  body,  if  consumetl  in 
([uantity,  and  which  were  proper 
to  the  classificatitm  of  drugs  and 
foodstuifs  used  at  that  time  by 
the  Spaniards: 

Chapter  LXXI.  Coiicwniiif;  the  tree 
<  alk“d  t'a])iilin,  which  l)ears  the  cherries 
of  the  In<iit*s. 

The  capuliu  is  a  tree  of  inmit'rate  size, 

which  has  leaves  like  our  almoiul  or 

cherry,  linely  serrate,  and  pendent  ra- 

ceiiies  of  flowers,  which  develop  into 

fruits  altot''*ther  like  our  cherries  iu  size. 

color,  form,  and  in  the  .sewls  or  stones, 

and  which  taste  somewhat  like  hlack- 

herries.  for  which  rea.son  1  think  this  tre<* 

must  he  classilicnl  amoii"  the  species  of 

cherries  not  knowti  in  the  Old  Worhl, 

althoufi^h  stune  ])eople  think  that  it  may 

he  considertKl  a  kind  of  Metzi;  the  fruit 

is  a  tritle  acid  and  astringent,  although 

when  fully  ripe  it  hecomes  sweet  and 

loses  much  of  its  .sourness  and  aust(‘rity 

•mil  w  nlniiH-mt  In  ttio  an  nmi-h  sn  The “Capulin, seu Ccraso dulci  Indica”  (CapuUn,  Of 

amt  IS  pleasant  to  t ne  taste,  so  mu<  n  so, 

in  fact,  that  many  ]>eople  who  are  com-  .  '  . . 

jtetent  to  voice  an  ojiinion  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  consider  it  hy  no  means  inferior  to 
our  cherries;  it  is  hot  and  imxlerately  dry 
iu  nature,  with  some  a.striugeucy;  they 
make  of  this  fruit  hrc'ad  and  wine,  when  there  is  lack  of  these  substances,  but  it  is 
melancholy  nouri.shment,  and  iu  certain  manner  injurious  to  the  heart;  it  imparts  a 
bad  color  *  to  the  teeth  of  those  who  eat  it  often,  but  this  is  easily  avoided  if  a  little 
care  is  given  to  cleaning  the  teeth;  finally,  there  is  no  lack  of  persons  who  esteem  this 


C'ourtooy  of  “  The  Journal  of  Heredity. ” 
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of  Francisco  Hernandez,  written  about  l.i75,  and 
published  in  16.it.  Hernandez  praised  the  tree 
highly,  both  for  its  medicinal  virlues  and  for  its 
edible  fruits;  many  people  competent  to  voice  an 
opinion  on  such  matters,  he  says,  considered  the 
latter  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  cherries  of  Spain. 


*  Ziziphus  lotus  Lamk. 

s  The  Latin  original  of  Hernandez  says  “black  color.” 
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fruit  al)ove  all  others  whirh  ripen  in  the  suimnor  tinie—niilady  epicure,  IhouKh  not 
usually  satisfied  with  any  hut  the  fruits  of  S])ain.  sometimes  chooses  it  in  preference 
to  the  latter.  It  flowers  in  .springtime,  an<l  yields  ripe  fruit  almost  throiifrhout  the 
summer;  it  prows  in  cool  climates  like  that  of  Mexico  City,  where  it  is  found  in 
orchards  and  fields,  ami  is  sometimes  piven  cultural  attention,  sometimes  not.  .\n 
infusion  of  the  hark,  left  to  stand  in  the  sun  for  15  <lays,  and  taken  in  do.sc>s  of  1 
ouni’c,  cures  dysentery;  rcHluctnl  to  |M>wder,  the  hark  removes  films  from  the  eyes  and 
clarifies  the  vi.sion;  it  cures  inflammations,  and  softens  and  moistens  the  tonpue 
when  it  is  dry  from  fever,  which  latter  effect  is  secure<l  also  hy  usinp  the  juice  of  the 
younp  shoots. 

The  capiilin  does  not  grow  upon  the  eoastal  lowlands  of  Mexico, 
since  it  demands  a  cool,  subtropical  climate,  sucli  as  that  found  at 
elevations  between  4, (MM)  and  1(),(MM)  feet.  It  is  abundant  at  the 
present  day  in  and  about  the  valley  of  Mexico,  and  the  fruit  is  often 
sold  in  the  markets  of  the  city.  Throughout  the  country  it  is  known, 
so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  under  the  Aztec  or  Nahuatl 
name  capulin;  hut  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  there  are  distinct 
names  for  it  in  some  of  the  other  indigenous  languages  of  Mexico. 

In  Guatemala  the  tree  occurs,  as  in  Mexico,  throughout  the  high¬ 
lands  generally — sometimes  as  a  semicultivated  plant,  sometimes  us 
a  wild  species,  or  at  least  having  the  appearance  of  one.  Its  zone 
of  cultivation  in  this  country  lies  between  4,000  and  0,000  feet,  and 
most  of  the  trees  are  found  in  the  region  known  as  lyos  Altos,  between 
Guatemala  Gity  and  (^uezaltenango.  The  Kiche  Indians,  who  live 
near  the  latter  city,  know  the  fruit  as  (up,  and  distingui.sh  two 
varieties,  the  eh-i-tup  (red  tup)  and  the  snh-i-iup  (white  tup),  the 
latter  having  fruits  of  much  lighter  color  than  the  former.  'Hie 
presence  of  a  name  for  this  fruit  in  the  Kiche  language  argues  an 
ancient  cultivation  in  the  Guatemalan  highlands. 

Strangely  enough,  the  capulin  is  practically  unknown  in  (’osta 
Kica,  though  abundant  both  north  and  south  of  that  Republic, 
Pittier  does  not  mention  it  in  his  ‘‘ Plantas  Usuales  de  Costa  Rica,” 
nor  were  any  trees  seen  during  a  three  months’  survey  of  (\)sta 
Rican  fruits  made  by  one  of  the  present  writers  in  1920. 

In  the  highlands  of  Colombia  the  tree  is  again  found  abundantly, 
and  here  as  elsewhere  in  South  America  it  is  known  under  the  Nahuatl 
name  capulin,  modified  to  c.apuli.  The  Spanish  name  cerezo  (cherry 
tree;  the  fruit,  cereza)  is  sometimes  applied  to  it,  both  in  ('olomhia 
and  Guatemala;  hut  most  people  recognize  capulin  as  the  correct 
appellation.  Gpon  the  broad  plain  surrounding  Bogota  (the  sahana, 
as  it  is  locally  called)  there  are  many  capulin  trees,  and  the  fruit  is 
frequently  seen  in  the  markets  of  the  capital.  Tlie  elevation  of  this 
region  is  about  8,.')00  feet.  The  tree  also  grows  upon  the  mountain 
sides  between  Bogt)ta  and  the  Magdalena  Valley  down  to  elevations 
of  about  5,000  feet;  and  we  arc  assured  that  it  is  known  elsewhere 
in  Colombia. 
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XowIkmt  ill  the  last-named  llepublic,  however,  is  the  eapulin  so 
important  as  in  many  parts  of  Kcnador.  It  may  he  said,  in  fact, 
that  of  all  the  countries  where  this  tree  is  <;rown  Ecuador  is  the  one 
where  it  attains  its  <;reatest  economic  importance  ami  where  the 
finest  varieties  are  fouml.  Theodor  Wolf,  the  classic  writer  on 
Ecuador,  says: 

Ttu*  capiili  is  as  (listiaf;uishia>r  a  c  haractfristic  of  tlie  Sierra  as  is  the  eo<  oaut  i>alni 
of  the  eoasl.  1  do  not  (loiil>t  that  it  is  indij'enous,  hut  eoininonly  it  is  found  in 
eiiltivation  al)oiit  itie  lulls  of  the  Indians  and  in  tlieir  lields  and  orehards. 

lieffinniiijr  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  country,  the  tree  is  com¬ 
mon  in  the  J*rovince  of  ('archi, 
hut  not  really  ahundant.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  vicinity  of 
lharra,  in  Imhahura  Province. 

Toward  Otavalo  it  occurs  in 
jjreater  numhers,  and  alonj;  the 
shores  of  Lake  San  Pahlo  it  is 
very  ahundant  in  the  {'ardensand 
tlooryards  of  the  Indians.  In 
Pichincha  Province,  afrain,  it  is 
less  conspicuous,  though  not  hv 
any  means  wanting.  ITom  Lat- 
acunga  to  Uiohamha  it  is  one  of 
the  few  trees  which  grow  upon 
the  samh  plains,  and  it  here  at¬ 
tains  greater  economic  impor- 

,  .  ,  ,  The  name  Capuiapan  (a  town  in  Mexico)  as  it  was 

tance  tlian  in  any  other  part  of  expressed  in  the  picture  writinK  of  the  Aztecs. 

,  i  I  IS  •  <•  "^*1®  word  is  composed  of  two  elements  (above)  a 

the  country.  In  the  Province  of  capulin  tree,  and  (below)  a  canal  (apantU)  filled 
.  ,  *  .  .  ,  with  water.  The  latter  element  Rives  the  termi- 

.VZUaV,  however,  it  is  nearlv  us  nationapan.  The  name  may  have  been  given  to  a 

,  ,  .  “  ,  .  place  where  there  were  (apulin  trees  and  water,  or 

ahundant  and  important:  and  in  the  picture  may  have  been  an  attempt  to  represent 
.  .  r  1  ■  II  ■  phonetically  the  name  Calpulapan.  The  trunk  of 

certain  sections  of  tins  1  rovince,  the  highly  conventionalizul  tree  was  painted  in 
,  ■II  'll  •  brown,  the  leaves  at  the  ends  of  the  three  branches 

tog(*ther  Wit  ll  the  neigllhoring  one  green,  and  the  clusters  of  fruits  bright  red. 

of  ('anar,  it  assumes  the  ap|)ear- 

ance  of  an  indigenous  species.  In  Loja  it  is  not  rare,  hut  not  sulliciently 
common  to  take  a  very  important  place  in  the  list  of  economic  plants. 
Its  zone  throughout  Ecuador  lies  between  (),()()()  and  11,000  feet. 

In  Peru  we  have  not  studied  in  detail  the  distribution  of  the 
species,  hut  it  grows  in  several  parts  of  the  Andean  region.  It  is 
particularly  ahundant  in  the  valley  of  the  rruhamha  Kiver,  near 
(’uzco,  at  elevations  between  S,000  and  10,000  feet,  and  it  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  cit}'  of  Cuzco  at  an  altitude  of  about  11, .700  feet.  It  is 
significant  that  the  Indians  of  Peru  and  Ecuador,  who  speak  the 
Quichua  language,  should  know  this  plant  under  a  name  taken  from 
the  Nahuatl  tongue  of  Mexico.  The  numerous  in(|uiries  which  we 
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AN  AZTEC  IIIEUOGLYPII. 


CourtTfty  of  "The  Journfti  of  Heredity.** 

THE  FAMOUS  GONZALES  CAFULIN  TREE  NEAR  AMBATO,  ECUADOR. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  eapulin  trees  in  the  Ecuadorean  liighlands,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  best,  both  in  regard 
to  productiveness  and  quality  of  fruit.  It  stands  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Patate  at  Catiglata,  a  sulmrb  of  Ambato; 
the  elevation  of  this  rerion  is  abtait  8,500  feet,  and  the  climate  is  cool  and  dry.  Us  enormous  crop  matures  during  the 
first  three  months  of  the  year.  The  following  illustration  shows  some  of  the  fruits.  Unless  on  very  deep  and  fertile 
soil,  eapulin  trees  do  not  u.sually  grow  to  more  than  half  this  size. 
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have  made  of  Indians  in  Eeuadoi’  and  Peru  have  failed  to  elicit  any 
other  name  than  capuli.  This  latter  has  in  Ecuador  been  combined 
with  Quichua  words  to  form  compound  terms,  such  as  sacha-capuli 
(wild  capuli),  the  name  given  to  an  Ecuadorean  tree  thought 
to  resemble  the  capuli  in  appearance;  ami  Caj)uli-urcu  (capuli 
mountain),  the  name  of  a  small  peak. 

South  of  Peru  the  ca|)urm  is  not  well  known.  There  are  a  few 
lre<‘s  in  central  ('Idle,  chielly  in  gardens  and  parks  of  the  region  alxuit 
Santiag(». 

If  by  the  name  capulin  we  designate  the  cultivated  forms  of  Fruiius 
serotiita,  and  not  the  species  as  a  whole  (a  limitation  which  seems 
altogether  approj)riate),  then  we  may  say  that  this  fruit  has  never 
been  extensively  planted  in  the  United  States;  indeed,  the  only  re¬ 
corded  instances  of  its  having  been  grown  in  our  country  are  a  few 
from  Ualifornia.  Strangely  enough  this  fruit — ^which  was,  after  the 
Old  World  species  brought  by  the  Spanish  monks,  one  of  the  very 
lirst  exotics  to  be  planted  in  that  State— has  never  become  widely 
known  there,  although  it  succeeds  remarkably  at  Santa  Barbara. 
F.  Francescbi,  in  his  “Santa  Barbara  Exotic  Flora”  (1895),  gives  a 
somewhat  detailed  account  of  its  behavior,  which  we  transcribe  below; 
it  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  the  zapote  of  which  he  speaks  is 
('ashniroa  edulis  La  Llave,  and  the  famous  old  tree  at  Santa  Barbara 
is  believed  to  have  been  planted  about  1810: 

III  a  lot  adjoining  that  whore  the  old  zajiote  grows,  and  very  likely  jilanted  at  the 
same  time,  but  in  rather  worse  condition,  is  a  tree  of  the  Capullin  (i’nnu/s  cupuli),  a 
kind  of  cherry,  native  not  only  of  Mexico  but  extending  in  the  temperate  regions  of 
South  America  down  to  Ecuador  and  Peru,  but  only  west  of  the  Andes  .  .  .  Ilorti- 
l  ulturally  speaking,  this  tree  has  a  special  imiiortance  for  us,  as  well  as  for  other  warm 
countries,  being  the  only  cherr>’  which  will  thrive  in  this  climate,  growing  to  very 
large  size,  and  bearing  a  profusion  of  fruits  which  are  jiroduced  in  bunches,  possess  a 
]ilea.sant  bitterish  taste,  and  are  very  good,  also,  when  dried.  The  chief  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  tree  will  be,  however,  in  the  possibility  of  crossing  it  with  some  of  the 
best  cultivated  cherries,  if  artificially  they  may  be  brought  to  flower  at  the  same  time. 
rrunus  capuli  blooms  as  early  as  January,  and  does  not  ripen  its  fruits  till  July.  Two 
splendid  specimens  of  this  tree  are  to  be  seen  on  Mr.  Lewis’s  farm  near  t’arjunteria. 
They  are  some  20  years  old,  and  setnllings  of  an  older  tree,  now  dl.^ajijieartHl,  which  is 
sai<l  to  have  been  introduced  from  Ecuador. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Ill  Mc.xico  and  Central  America  the  capulin  rarely  exceeds  35 
feet  in  height;  in  Ecuador  it  sometimes  reaches  .50  feet.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sargent,  in  his  “Manual  of  the  Trees  of  North  America,” 
gives  the  maximum  height  of  the  species  as  100  feet,  but  adds  that 
it  is  “  usually  much  smaller,  and  occasionally,  toward  the  northern 
limits  of  its  range,  shrublike  in  habit.”  During  the  first  years  of 
growth  it  is  slender  and  pyramidal  in  habit;  later  the  crown  becomes 
somewhat  more  broad,  rarely  broadlj*  oval  or  rounded  in  outline, 


('ourteay  of  “The  Journal  of  Horodily." 


AN  IMPROVED  CAPCLIN  FROM  THE  ECUADOREAN  ANDES. 


Tliese  fruits  from  the  Gonzales  tree  at  Catiglata,  near  Ambato,  shown  natural  size,  represent  the  highest 
horticultural  development  of  the  capulin.  They  are  dark  imrplish  maroon,  rather  firm  in  texture,  with 
greenish  brown  juicy  flesh  resembling  the  Bigarreau  cherry  in  flavor.  By  means  of  grafting  or  budding, 
this  excellent  variety  may  be  ])ropagaled  for  dLsscminatioh  throughout  many  parts  of  the  world. 
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with  rather  slender  horizontal  branches  and  slender,  stifl  hraneh- 
lets,  ‘‘  at  first  pale  <;reen  or  hron/.e  color,  soon  heeoiuinj;  hrij^ht  red 
or  dark  hntwn  tinjjed  with  red,  red-hrown.  or  <;ray-l)rown,  and 
marked  hy  ininut(‘  |)ale  leiiticels  durin*;  their  first  winter,  and  hrijjht 
red  the  following;  year.”  The  hark,  which  is  one-half  to  three- 
(juarters  of  an  inch  thick,  is  dark  fjray  or  ashy  jjray  in  color,  and 
‘‘broken  by  reticulated  fissures  into  small  irregular  plates,  scaly  on 
the  surface”  (Sargent).  The  leaves,  which  are  commonly  3  to  oV 
inches  long,  are  somewhat  variable  in  form  -usually  oblong-lanceo¬ 
late,  and  long-acuminate  at  the  apex.  The  margins  are  finely 
serrate,  and  the  upper  surface  glabrous,  dark  green  and  shining,  the 
lower  surface  also  glabrous,  and  somewhat  paler.  The  flowers, 
which  appear  when  the  leaves  are  about  half  grown,  are  borne  on 
slender  racemes  4  to  10  inches  long;  they  are  white,  about  half  an 
inch  broad,  and  delightfully  fragrant. 

The  fruit  of  the  wild  Prunuft  fierotina  is  described  by  Professor 
Sargent  as  “  ripening  from  .June  to  October,  in  drooping  racemes, 
depressed-globose,  slightly  lobed,  one-third  to  one-half  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter,  dark  red  when  fully  grown,  almost  black  when  ripe,  with  a  thin 
skin,  dark  purple  juicy  flesh  of  a  pleasant  vinous  flavor,  and  an  oblong- 
obovate  thin-walled  stone,  about  one-third  inch  long.”  This  descrip¬ 
tion  must  be  altered  somewhat  if  it  is  to  cover  the  cultivated  forms 
of  the  species:  the  best  capulins  of  Kcuador  are  depressed-globose  in 
form,  sometimes  as  much  as  1  inch  in  diameter,  and  may  vary  from 
light  maroon  to  deep  purplish  in  color.  The  skin  is  thin,  but  not 
delicate  in  texture.  The  flesh  is  pale  brownish  green,  melting  and 
very  juicy,  with  a  sweet,  vinous  flavor  strongly  resembling  that  of  the 
Bigarreau  type  of  cherry,  plus  a  trace  of  bitterness  which  is  derived 
from  the  skin.  The  stone  is  proportionately  no  larger  than  in  the 
best  horicultural  varieties  of  the  Bigarreau  type. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  these  remarks  that  all  capulins,  either 
in  Ecuador  or  any  of  the  other  countries  of  tropical  America  where 
the  fruit  is  cultivated,  are  of  this  character.  The  vast  majority 
of  them  are  not  over  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and  are  large-seeded, 
with  scanty  flesh  of  distinctly  bitter  taste.  So  far  as  we  have 
observed,  Mexico  possesses  no  forms  of  such  excellent  horticultural 
character  as  those  of  Ecuador,  nor  does  Guatemala.  In  fact,  the 
majority  of  capulins  in  all  these  countries  amply  justify  Theodor 
Wolf  in  remarking  that  the  fruit  ”  is  (piite  acrid,  and  can  he  eaten  only 
in  a  country  where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  better  fruits.”  No  one 
recognizes  the  truth  of  this  better  than  ourselves;  and  it  is  precisely 
because  of  this  condition  that  we  have  undertaken  to  point  out  in 
the  present  paper  the  distinctly  superior  character  of  the  horticul¬ 
tural  forms  which  ha\T  been  developed  in  Ecuador  and  to  urge  their 
propagation  and  dissemination. 
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We  append  a  note®  on  the  botany  of  the  capulin,  prepared  hy 
Dr,  S.  F,  lilake,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United  States, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  should  serve  to  clear  up  the 
confusion  in  which  the  subject  has  Ion"  been  involved. 

USES. 

The  capulin  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  northern  cherry  — 
for  eatin"  out  of  hand,  for  preservin",  for  the  pre|)aration  of  jams, 
jellies,  etc.  In  those  countries  where  j;oo<l  varieties  occur,  it  is 
popular  among  all  classes  of  people;  in  other  regions,  such  as  the 
highlands  of  (iuatemala,  for  example,  it  is  esteemed  principally  by 
the  poorer  classes,  since  there  are  no  varieties  of  sulliciently  good 
(|uality  to  attract  people  who  can  afford  to  purcliase  better  fruits. 

In  Ecuador  the  fruit  plays  an  important  role  in  the  economic  life 
of  the  Indians,  who  have  come  to  depend  upon  it  as  an  important 
article  of  diet.  It  ripens  during  the  first  months  of  the  year,  ‘‘pre¬ 
cisely  when  the  j)easants,  and  especially  the  Indians,  have  c»)nsumed 
the  corn  of  the  j)revious  season’s  harvest,  and  can  not  secure  suf¬ 
ficient  food  for  their  needy  families.”®  In  point  of  rpiantity  con¬ 
sumed,  the  capulin  is  doubtless  the  most  important  fruit  of  the 
Ecmulorean  highlands. 

The  Indians,  besides  eating  the  fruit  out  of  hand,  use  it  U)  prepare 
a  species  of  cocido  or  stew.  It  is  said  that  a  distilled  licpior,  resem¬ 
bling  kirsch  or  maraschino,  has  been  obtained  from  tliis  fruit  in 
Ecuador;  hut  this  has  not  been  verified  by  us  personally. 

The  medicinal  uses  of  the  capulin  are  not  of  great  practical  impor¬ 
tance,  though  rather  numerous  and  often  mentioned  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  this  tree.  The  account  we  have  translated  above  from 
Ximenez  gives  a  rather  complete  idea  of  its  uses  in  Mexico  during 


'■>  BoTANii  AL  Note.— The  rapuliii,  or  ceraso,  raiiKiii);  from  Mexico  to  Peru,  has  reeeiveil  si'veral  names 
at  (lillerent  times:  Prunu»  capuU  Cav.  Anal.  Hist.  Nat.  .Madrid  2:  110.  ISOO;  ty|)es  from  Ecuador  and 
Pern.  Pruitus  mlkifdia  11.  B.  K.  Nov.  Oen.  A  Sp.  (i:  241 ,  pi.  ."itH.  1S24;  tyi>e  from  Colombia.  Ciranuii 
ca/mllin  DC.;  Ser.  in  DC.  Prwlr.  2;  ."kiO.  1S2.'>;  based  on  drawings  of  Mexiran  iilants.  Ctratuf  capuU  (Cav.) 
Ser.  in  IM'.  Prodr.  2:  .Ml.  1S2.5.  Prunun  caimUin  (DC.)  Ziiee.  Abh.  Akad.  Mueneh.  2;  34.>,  pi.  K.  1S17. 
/‘ruHHs*fr(itina  mlici/olia  (H.  U.  K.)  Koehne,  Deutsch,  Dendr.30.>.  ISSt.  It  has  usually  Ikh*))  distinguished 
from  I’ruiiuD  uratim  Ehrh.  by  its  supposedly  narrower  leaves,  but  examination  of  a  large  amount  of  material 
shows  that  this  character  is  by  no  means  constant,  siiux*  broad-leaved  forms  occur  in  Mexico  and  iiitfrow- 
leaviHl  forms  at  various  places  in  the  United  States.  The  only  distinction  which  ap|>ears  to  lie  at  all  con¬ 
stant  is  furnished  by  the  larger  fruit  and  stones  of  the  capulin,  but  this  difference  is  precisely  the  one  which 
woiilil  come  from  cultivation.  In  his  treatment  of  the  genus  in  the  Statidard  Cyclopetlia  of  Horticulture 
(.‘i:  2M2,  1916),  Bailey  retains  caimilin  atid  P.  talicifolia  as  distinct  from  P.  snotina,  but  gives  no  satisfac¬ 
tory  characters  for  separation.  Koehne,  iti  his  latest  treatment  of  the  genus  (Bot.  Jahrb.  Engler  o2:  2SV9, 
19l.'i),  retains  P.  capuli  as  distitict,  but  brings  forward  no  definite  characters  beyond  its  larger  stone. 

.\  study  of  Mr.  Po|>enoe’ss|ierimensati<l  of  the  extetisive  .series  in  the  National  Herbarium  has  convinced 
me  that  the  supposed  s|iecies  are  botanically  insi'parable,  as  was  long  ago  recognized  by  Sargent  (Silva 
North  .\mer.  4;  46,  footnote,  ls92),  atid  that  the  ca)>ulin  is  merely  a  cultivated  form  of  P.  teroliiia,  which 
is  presumably  tiative  swithward  info  .Mexico  and  introduced  in  early  times  into  South  .America. 

The  followitig  colh'ctions  by  Mr.  Poiienoe  have  lieen  examined:  (iuatemala -  Teepan,  1916,  Nos.  7,i2a. 
T.")2b;  Colombia  — Nemixoti,  1920,  No.  1077;  Bogota,  ltr2(),  No.  1122;  Ecuador — Ambato,  1921,  No.  1232;  Loja 
1921,  No.  1319;  Cuenca,  1921,  No.  13;i2;  Peru-  Urubamba,  1921,  No.  13.VS;  Cuzco,  1921,  No.  1362. —A’.  F. 
lUakf. 

*  “  Enumeracion  Botanica,"  by  I.uis  Cordero,  jutblished  at  Cuctica,  Ecuador,  in  1911. 
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THK  CAPVLIN,  AS  I  Sl'ALLY  SEEN  IN  MEXICO  AND  GUATEMALA. 

Large  fruited  forms  of  the  capulin  are  rare  in  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  The  fruits  shown  altove,  natural  size,  are  tyitical 
of  the  species  as  (ffown  in  tho.se  countries;  whiie  larger  and  better  than  fniits  of  the  wild  Prunus  serolina,  or  choke 
cherry  of  the  United  States,  they  are  greatly  inferior  to  some  of  the  Itest  South  American  varieties.  The  flowers 
of  the  capulin  are  white  and  delfciousiy  fragrant;  those  shown  above,  together  with  fruits  from  the  same  tree,  were 
I>hotographed  at  Antigua,  Guatemaia. 
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the  early  tluys  of  Spanish  colonization.  More  recent  works  j'onsider 
an  infusion  of  the  leaves  to  he  valuahlc  in  coinhatin*'  malarial  fevers 
and  “the  hark,  especially  that  of  tlu‘  hraiiches  and  roots,  yields 
hydrocyanic  acid  used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic  iind  sedative.” 

I’rofessoi  Sarj;ent.  fnuu  whom  we  take  the  last  observation, 
remarks  c(tncernin<;  the  wood  of  Pniiius  strntina  that  it  is  “lif'ht, 
stronji,  rather  hard,  close.  strai«rht-jrrained,  with  a  satiny  surface, 
li^ht  brown  or  red,  with  thin  yellow  sapwood  of  10  to  12  layers  of 
annual  "rowth;  largely  used  in  cabinet  making  and  the  interior  finish 
of  houses.”  In  Ecuador  and  other  parts  of  tropical  America  it  is 
much  used  for  making  furniture.  It  has  been  extensively  emjdoyed. 
also,  for  railway  ties,  hut  in  recent  years  has  been  largely  replaced 
by  eucalyptus  ft)r  this  purpose. 

CLIMATE  ANT)  SOIL. 

While  we  kmtw  that  Primus  serfitiiia,  as  a  wild  plant,  extends  as  far 
northward  as  Nova  Scotia,  we  have,  as  yet,  no  proof  that  the  culti¬ 
vated  form  of  this  species,  which  wc  term  capulin,  will  prove  to  he 
sulliciently  hardy  for  cultivation  even  in  the  central  United  States. 
It  is  a  fruit  which  has  been  developed  on  the  cool  plateaus  of  tropical 
America,  where  temperatures  lower  than  15°  or  20°  above  zero 
Fahrenheit  are  never  experienced.  A  careful  trial  will  he  retpiired 
to  demonstrate  just  how  much  cold  the  choice  horticultural  forms  of 
this  species  can  withstand  without  injury.  At  present  we  would  not 
feel  safe  in  recommending  them  for  any  sections  of  the  United  States 
except  the  Pacific  coast,  the  Southwest  in  general,  and  the  Gulf 
States.  Throughout  this  area  the  tree  ought  to  succeed,  so  far  as 
resistance  to  cold  is  concerned;  whether  or  not  good  fruit  will  he 
produced  is  another  (juestion.  In  tropical  America  the  capulin 
seems  to  he  at  its  best  in  a  relatively  dry  climate.  Tht  highlands  of 
Ecuador  ami  the  plateaus  of  Mexico,  for  example,  resemble  southern 
(California  much  more  ch)sely  in  respect  to  climatic  conditions  than 
they  do  the  Gulf  States  or  the  Pacific  northwest.  True,  there  are 
many  capulins  in  the  vicinity  of  IJogotii,  Colombia,  where  rainfall  is 
much  im>re  abundant  and  is  distributed  throughout  a  large  part  of 
the  year.  We  can  only  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  tree  is  likely  to 
find  conditions  the  most  congenial  in  the  semiarid  Southwest,  but 
that  it  may  succeed,  also,  in  the  Gulf  States  generally,  and  perhaps 
even  farther  north. 

As  to  soil,  the  capulin  does  not  seem  at  all  exacting,  though  it  grows 
best,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  on  sandy  alluvial  loam.  We  have 
seen  it  on  heavy  clay  soils,  and  also  on  dry,  rocky  hillsides,  as  well  as 
on  the  loose,  volcanic  sands  which  abound  in  the  Ecuadorean  high¬ 
lands.  It  is  safe  to  infer,  therefore,  that  it  can  be  grown  successfully 
on  any  reasonably  good  soil.  We  have  had  no  means  «)f  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  it  is  alkali-resistant  to  a  high  d<*grce. 


Courtesy  of  “The  Journftl  of  llcmlity.** 

A  GRAFTED  CAPELIN  TREE,  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 

Until  very  recent  years,  the  capulin  has  l)een  itropapated  solely  by  means  of  seed.  Experiments  at  Aml>atn, 
Ecuador,  have  shown  that  it  lends  itself  to  budding  and  grafting.  It  will  not  be  difficult,  therefore,  to 
establish  as  horticultural  varietias  the  choice  forms  which  have  originated  in  the  Ecuadorean  highlands. 
They  can  not  be  reproduced  from  seed,  for  the  capulin,  like  nearly  all  other  tree  fruits,  usually  reverts  to 
the  w  lid  state  when  propagated  by  this  means.  The  tree  here  shown  is  in  the  Quinta  Normal  de  Agricultura 
at  Ambato.  Dr.  Augusto  Marttnez.  director  of  the  Quinta,  stands  beside  it. 
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THK  FAX  AMEUK’AX  I  XIOX. 


Wry  little  can  hi*  said  foiu'iTniiijj  the  cultural  re<|uireiuents  of  the 
tree,  since  it  has  not  heen  suhjeeted  to  systematic  cultivation  in  Latin 
America.  Data  are,  therefore,  altogether  lacking.  If  the  trees  are 
to  he  planted  in  orchard  form,  we  would  not  recoininend  that  they  he 
set  closer  than  '2ii  feet  apart.  Thirty-five  feet  would  he  better,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  the  soil  is  of  good  ipiality,  so  that  large  trees  will  result. 
If  grown  in  a  region  of  little  rainfall,  the  capulin  should  he  watered 
freijuently  at  least  every  fortnight  during  the  first  few  years  after 
planting,  and  later  about  once  a  month. 

Little  pruiung  will  he  re(|uired.  aside  from  that  necessary  to  form  a 
shapely  crown  and  to  eliminate  dead  or  uidiealthy  wood.  Since  the 
fruit  racemes  develop  from  the  leaf  axils  of  the  young  hranchlets, 
pruning  which  removes  many  of  these  latter  should  he  avoided  as 
much  as  possible.  The  capulin,  which  belongs  to  the  group  of 
cherries  that  hears  its  fruits  in  racemes,  is  much  more  productive 
than  the  cultivated  cherries  of  northern  countries,  all  of  which  belong 
to  the  group  in  which  the  fruits  are  produced  in  small  clusters  or 
cymes.  A  single  raceme  of  the  capulin  often  carries  from  (5  to  10 
fruits,  and  these  racemes  are  produced  in  the  utmost  abundance 
from  the  leaf  axils  of  the  young  hranchlets. 

FHOFAliATlOX  AND  VAKIKTIES. 

As  has  already  heen  mentioned,  the  capulin  has  heen  propagated  in 
Latin  America  almost  exclusive!}'  by  means  of  seed.  In  receiit 
years  one  of  the  present  writers  has  shown  that  grafting  and  budding 
can  he  employed  successfully,  as  would  he  expected,  a  priori,  since 
the  genus  Primus  lends  itself  to  these  methods  of  propagation 
throughout  the  world  in  many  distinct  species. 

We  are  in  possession,  therefore,  of  e.xceedingly  simjde  and  practical 
means  of  reproducing  any  chance  seedling  which  jiroduces  fruit  of 
superior  <|uality  and  is  otherwise  desirable.  The  next  thing  to  lie 
done  is  to  search  out  these  choice  seedlings,  secure  them  for  propaga¬ 
tion,  and  then  disseminate  them  as  horticultural  varieties  throughout 
those  regions  of  the  world  in  which  they  will  succeed.  We  can  see 
no  logical  reason  why  the  capulin,  in  its  finer  horticultural  varieties, 
should  not  become  an  important  and  popular  fruit  in  many  parts  of 
Latin  America  where  it  is  now  grown  solely  in  its  inferior  seedling 
forms;  also  in  certain  portions  of  the  ITiited  States,  in  southern 
Europe,  and  generally  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in 
many  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  perhaps  in  South  Africa  and  Australia, 
and  very  likely  in  northern  India  and  the  surrounding  regions. 

The  numerous  attempts  which  we  have  made  to  send  seeds  from 
Ecuador  and  (luatemala  to  the  I’nited  States  have  shown  that  they 
are  not  easy  to  transport.  Though  packed  carefully  and  in  material 
calculated  to  keep  them  in  good  condition  for  at  least  one  month, 
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they  have  failed  to  roach  the  I'nilod  States  alive.  We  probably  have 
not  hit  upon  the  rif^lit  method  of  handling  them,  thoiif'h  we  believe 
it  will  yet  he  possible  to  do  this,  for  seeds  of  many  other  speeies  of 
Primus  can  he  shipped  without,  difficulty. 

In  the  I'nited  States  there  should  he  no  need  of  bothering  with 
seeds  of  the  capulin,  since  we  can  doubtless  utilize  those  of  our  native 
form  of  Fruuus  serothia  to  produce  stock  plants  on  which  to  hud  or 
graft  the  finest  eapulins  from  the  Andean  region. 

When  grown  from  .seed  the  capulin,  like  nearly  all  other  tree  fruits, 
tends  to  degenerate:  and  among  a  hundred  seedlings  of  a  choice 
horticultural  variety,  probably  not  more  than  one  or  two  will  be 
eipial  to  the  parent  in  size  and  <|uality  of  fruit.  Vegetative  propaga¬ 
tion  must,  therefore,  be  depended  upon  if  the  occasional  superior 
varieties  which  originate  as  chance  seedlings  are  to  be  reproduced  on 
an  e.xtensive  scale. 

E.xperiments  at  Ambato,  Ecuador,  have  shown  that  budding  and 
grafting  are  both  highly  successful  when  properly  performed.  Graft¬ 
ing  is  practiced  between  the  middle,  of  July  and  the  first  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  at  which  time  the  trees  are  semidormant;  budding,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  is  most  successful  if  performed  later  than  this,  i.  e.,  in  that 
season  which  corresponds  to  the  northern  spring  if  the  bud  is  of  the 
type  known  in  Spanisli  as  ojo  despierto  (pushing  bud)  and  earlier 
than  grafting,  if  of  the  type  known  as  ojo  dormido  (dormant  bud). 
The  common  shield  bud  is  used,  or,  in  the  case  of  grafting,  a  cleft  or 
crown  graft. 

The  grafts  “take”  (unite  with  the  stock)  within  a  few  weeks’  time, 
and  it  is  eommon  for  them  to  flower  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  and 
to  bear  fruit  the  second.  The  only  stock  plant  so  far  employed  is  the 
seedling  capulin,  but  it  would  be  worth  while  to  test  several  others, 
such  as  the  sour  cherry. 

In  such  a  region  as  that  of  Ambato,  Ecuador,  where  climate  and 
soil  are  both  favorable  and  where  the  capulin  has  received  a  certain 
measure  of  cultural  attention,  no  two  seedling  trees  produce  fruits 
e.xactly  alike.  There  are,  in  short,  almost  as  many  varieties  as  there 
are  trees.  Only  a  few  are  worthy  of  propagation,  and  there  are 
usually  one  or  two  trees  which  acquire  a  lo<*al  reputation  for  superi¬ 
ority,  such  as  that  held  at  the  present  day  by  the  famous  olil 
Gonzales  tree  at  Gatiglata  in  the  suburbs  of  Ambato. 

Early  writers  frequently  refer  to  the  varieties  of  the  capulin,  but 
usually  do  not  go  further  than  to  say  that  they  are  two  in  number, 
the  red  and  the  white,  or  the  red  and  the  yellow;  this  is  an  allusion 
to  the  variation  in  color  which  exists,  the  fruit  of  certain  trees  being 
lighter  colored  than  the  normal  form,  which  bears  cherries  of  a  deep 
purplish  maroon. 
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It  is  not  true  tliat  there  are  well-defined  white  or  straw-colored 
varieties;  there  are  all  "ra«lations  in  color  between  dark  maroon- 
purple  and  lif^ht  yellowish  red,  hut  the  <;reat  majority  of  trees  pro- 
<luce  fruits  of  the  normal  purple-maroon,  and  it  is  indeed  rare  to  find 
one  of  any  other  shade. 

Much  more  important,  from  the  horticultural  viewpoint,  are  the 
differences  in  flavor  which  can  he  noted  ainoii"  the  fruits  from 
different  trees  in  any  refjion  such  as  that  of  Amhato.  Those  of 
many  trees  are  so  hitter  as  to  he  disagreeable,  while  an  occasional 
variety  will  he  found  to  he  sweet,  pleasant,  and  altogether  delicious. 
It  is  these  latter  which  must  he  sought  out  and  propagated  if  the 
possibilities  of  the  capulin  are  to  he  fully  realized,  and  if  it  is  to 
become  eventually,  as  we  confidently  believe  it  will,  a  popular  fruit 
throughout  the  suhtro|)ical  regions  of  the  entire  world. 


A  NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  FIRST  RANK. 

ONE  of  the  best-organized  and  most  influential  associations 
of  technical  and  industrial  e.\])erts  in  ('bile or,  indeed,  in 
an}’  countrv--is  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Manu¬ 
facturing  and  Industrial  Interests.  Founded  in  1883  with 
the  object  of  fomenting  and  promoting  the  manufacturing  industries 
and  manual  arts  of  the  country,  it  has  grown  steadily  in  membership 
and  influence  until  it  has  become  one  of  the  greatest  promotive  factors 
in  the  industrial  development  of  the  ('hilean  nation. 

Among  the  manifold  activities  of  this  association  may  be  mentioned 
the  technical  instruction  and  training  given  in  its  industrial  schools, 
the  permanent  e.xhibition  of  raw  manufacturing  stajiles  and  finished 
products  which  it  maintains,  its  well-stocked  industrial  library,  its 
monthly  bulletin  replete  with  the  latest  information  in  every  jihasc 
of  industrial  activity  and,  finally,  the  numerous  and  detailed  tech¬ 
nical  studies  and  investigations  which  from  time  to  time  the  society 
undertakes,  not  only  on  its  own  initiative  but  at  the  reipiest  of  the 
Government. 

This  society  maintains  14  industrial  night  schools  -  7  in  Santiago, 
the  capital,  and  7  scattered  throughout  the  other  Provinces  of  the 
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The  room  wherein 


A  CLASS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  ELECTRICIANS. 

The  society  maintains  II  industrial  night  schools  throughout  the  Republic 
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Kopublic.  Of  those*  14  schools,  7  arc  devoted  entirely  to  industrial 
and  mathematical  drawin*;.  2  to  ornamental  drawinjj.  to  mechanics, 
1  to  the  traininfi  of  electricians,  and  1  to  the  study  of  huildinj;  mate¬ 
rials  and  const  met  ie)n. 

In  the  permanent  exhibit  referred  to  emphasis  is  laid  uj)on  the  raw 
manufaeturinf;  materials  and  the  finished  products  elahorated  within 
the  country,  complete  samples  of  which  are  always  accessihle  to  the 
students  and  manufacturers,  memhers  of  the  society. 

The  lihrary  is  hoth  for  reference  and  readiiif;  and  while,  as  such, 
open  to  the  <;eneral  public,  it  is  or<;ani/.ed  and  maintained  with  ])ar- 
ticular  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  memhers  of  the  society  and  its 
industrial  students.  In  addition  to  a  valuable  collection  of  works 
dealinj;  with  every  idiase  of  manufacturing  and  industrial  art,  its 
reading  tables  are  well  supplied  with  the  current  industrial  j)eri- 
odicals,  in  which  are  recorded  the  latest  achievements  in  the 
manufactures  of  the  world. 

The  bulletin  of  the  society  already  mentioned — is  not  ])uhlished 
for  profit,  hut  as  a  means  of  industrial  projiaganda  and,  as  such,  is 
generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  on  the  American  Continent. 
By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  society’s  funds  is  devoted  to  the  ilevelop- 
ment  of  this  ])uhlication,  which  enjoys  an  increasingly  large  circula¬ 
tion,  hoth  national  and  international,  and  an  honorable  prestige 
among  its  numerous  exchanges  and  colleagues  which  reflect  great 
honor  not  only  ui)on  the  Sociedad  de  Fomento  Fahril  as  a  whole,  hut 
uj)on  the  nation  of  which  it  is  a  part. 


Courtesy  of  tleroiloD  W.  Goforth,  United  feitatt's  Vice  Consul  in  Cbarae.  Santf»s. 

MONUMENT  TO  THE  ANDUAUAS,  SANTOS,  BRAZIL. 

Tills  biiautUul  memorial  was  dedicated  on  September  7,  1922,  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the 
Urarilian  centennial.  The  three  Andradas  were  natives  of  Santos  and  one  of  them,  Josti  Bonifacio, 
who  was  bom  and  tiled  here,  is  known  as  the  Father  of  Brazilian  Independence. 


<'ourtMy  of  Ilerndon  W.  Goforth,  t*.  8.  Vice  C'onaul  in  C'hnrnc.  Santoa. 

BOLSA  OFFICIAL  I)K  CAFK  (COFFEE  EXCIIANOE  BCILDINC.),  SANTOS,  BRAZIL. 

Architocl’.s  (IrawinR  of  one  of  the  finest  ImiMinRs  in  Brar.il.  erorlod  at  a  co«t  of  s.fion  contos,  o(|iiivaIont  to  l2.(M)n,(li)0,  Cnitod  States  curreney,  at  normal  rates  of  cxrhanpe. 

The  edifiec  Is  now  praetieally  eomplelcd  and  in  use. 
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(’'Ourtc«>'  of  Herndon  W.  Goforth.  U.  8.  Vice  Consul  in  Charge,  .Snntoe. 

BOLSA  OFFICIAL  DE  CAFE,  SANTOS,  BRAZIL. 

Upper:  The  prinripal  entrance  of  the  building.  Lower:  An  interior  view.  The  main  floor  of  the 

Exchange. 
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AI{(iKXTIN'A. 


Nine  months’  exports. — The  agrieultural  exports  from  Argen¬ 
tina  from  January  1  to  Oetober  12,  1922,  inclusive,  were  as  given  in 
the  following  table; 

[Tons  of  2.;2ir>  pounds.] 

,  Total  to  datf,  Total  to  dato, 


Wheal . tons..  :{,27S,  128  1,584,815 

Maize . <lo....  1,728,329  2,310,248 

l.inseetl . <lo....  761), 653  1,080,571 

Oats . <lo . . . .  267, 986  360, 232 

riour . do _  80,320  ;17, 837 

Harley . do _ '  21,584  45,742 

Hirdseed . do _  9, 590  5, 893 

Hutter . cases..  505,533  611,302 

Sheepskins . hale.s..  53,527  21,086 


CiRAix  GRADE  CONTEST. — 111  order  to  keep  the  production  of  wheat 
up  to  at  least  1,000  kilograms  per  hectare,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
has  decided  to  hohl  a  national  grain  grade  contest  for  the  1922-23 
wheat  crop,  both  for  Hour  and  for  seed.  The  wheat  district  is  to  be 
ilivided  into  live  parts  for  the  contest:  Santa  Fe  Province,  Cordoba 
Province,  Entre  Kios  Province,  Buenos  Aires  Province,  and  La 
Pampa  and  the  national  territories  in  the  south.  Participants  in 
this  contest  must  be  jiroducers,  who  are  to  make  application  through 
their  local  agricultural  ollice. 

Meat  exports  to  (Ier.many.  A  (lerman-Argentine  syndicate  has 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  exporting  Argentine  meats  to  Ger¬ 
many.  It  is  reported  that  the  Compani'a  E.xportadora  de  Carnes 
Argentinas  has  petitioned  the  Government  for  registration  as  a  limited 
liability  concern,  anti  that  it  has  a  provisional  capital  of  1,000,000 
pesos,  which  may  be  incretiseil  to  10  times  that  amount  as  business 
demands.  Prominent  German  and  Argentine  business  firms  are  said 
to  be  identilietl  with  the  undertaking. 

Argentine  petrolei'.m  production. — The  jietroleum  production 
of  Argentina  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1922  compared  with  1921 
and  1920  is  as  follows: 

ltt22  ltl21  liUtI 


Barrels.  Barrels.  Barrels. 

First  quarter .  448, 6(K)  531,000  215,  KKI 

Second  ciuartor .  564,400  418,300  343,400 

.Itilv .  176,800  127,700  1:16,  .500 

AuBU-xt .  202,900  133,400  137,800 

September .  174.000  141,500  152,200 

Total .  1,566,700  1,351, 9(H)  j  98.5,000 
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Private  oil  enterprises  have  heeoine  increasingly  active,  and  it  is 
presumed  that  the  (loverninent  oil  fields  will  show  an  increasingly 
larger  yield. 

Stixxks  stkamkks  to  Ak(;kxtixa.  The  (ieneral  lithjrano  and  the 
General  San  Martin,  two  vessels  of  the  Hugo  Stinnes  Line,  are  now 
running  in  passenger  service  between  llamhurg  and  Buenos  Aires. 
The  General  BeUjrano,  formerly  the  Bahia  Gantillo,  built  in  1913,  is  of 
18,000  tons  displacement,  has  twin  double  screws,  carries  110  first- 
class  passengei-s,  230  special  third  class,  and  1,000  steerage.  On  her 
lii*st  trip  she  brought  40  fii'st-class  passengei*s  and  320  steerage. 

Kadio  uuoAiKA.sTixu  .sKKvicE. — The  Argentine  Radio  Club  has 
started  a  broadcasting  news  service  which  gives:  (1)  Meteorological 
observations  and  tides  in  the  north  and  south  channels  of  the  River 
Plata,  closing  bank,  boui'se,  and  live-stock  quotations,  and  market 
reports;  (2)  foreign  telegrams  of  general  interest  and  latest  news; 
(3)  domestic  telegraphic  reports  ()f  general  interest;  (4)  city  news; 
(5)  progress  of  the  Argentine  Radio  Club;  and  (0)  lectures  for  ratlio 
enthusiasts,  concert  numbers,  lectures,  and  other  matter.  The 
Radio  Corporation  of  America  has  lent  a  wireless  transmission  station 
to  the  club  for  its  oflicial  broadcasting. 

BOLIVIA. 

Elkctkic  power  plant. — A  Chilean  company  operating  a  tin  mine 
in  Bolivia  has  constructed  a  hydroelectric  plant  to  supply  power  to 
its  mine.  The  curved  concrete  dam  has  a  radius  of  .50  metei*s  and  a 
height  of  58  meters.  In  the  power  station  are  three  .500-hoi’se power 
turbines  which  move  35()-kih»watt  generatoi’s.  The  current  is  trans¬ 
mitted  at  1 1,000  volts. 

BRAZIL. 

Fir.st  Brazilian  ('oal  Congress. — Last  October  the  first  Bra¬ 
zilian  ('oal  Congress,  which  also  consideretl  other  national  fuels, 
assembled  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  attendance  being  made  up  of  profes- 
soi’s  from  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  railway  directors, 
engineers,  and  ollicials.  The  work  of  the  congress  was  divided  into 
three  sections:  Scientific,  technical-industrial,  and  economic.  The 
papei-s  were  concerned  with  coal,  petroleum,  and  alcohol;  much 
attention  was  devoted  to  the  possible  existence  of  coal  beds  in 
various  Provinces. 

Railway  notes. — Within  a  short  time  the  Central  do  Brazil  has 
opened  to  service  25  kilometers  on  the  Mariana-Ponte  Nove  branch, 
a  bridge  092  meters  long  over  the  Sao  Francisco  River  on  the  Pirapora 
line,  and  a  new  station  at  Bello  Horizonte. 

On  the  Goyaz  Railway  a  new  section,  33  kilometers  in  length,  has 
been  finished  beyond  Roncador.  In  addition,  70  kilometers  (»f 
roadbed  have  been  prepared. 
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Tlu*  S(«-()cal)aii!i  Kaili'oad,  l)y  tlu*  completion  of  the  h03  kilometers 
between  the  Pai’ana  and  Kio  de  daneiro,  has  made  available  shippinf? 
facilities  for  cattle  from  the  southern  part  of  Matto  (Jrosso.  The 
number  increased  70  per  cent  in  the  first  three  months  after  the  line 
was  finished.  Jiesides  10  Mikado  locomotives,  other  rollinj;  stock  has 
been  purchased,  includinii  200  flat  cars  to  be  used  in  transportin'; 
timber,  300  twelve-t(tn  ho.x  cars  for  animals,  and  oOO  »>ther  cal’s. 


Import.s 

1  AND  EXPORTS. — 

Jan. 1- 

Aug.  31,  1922. 

Jan.  1-. 

\ug.31,  1921. 

Tons. 

Value  (niilreis). 

Tons. 

Value  (milreis). 

lmiK>rt.« . 

Kx|K)rls . 

.  2.  io:t,  2(K» 

.  1,353,921 

i 

1  9C1,693,0(K) 

1,3-43, 972, 000 

1,751,934 
1,235, 333 

1,2G8,  OGO,  (HH) 
1,031,  299, 0(K> 

Electuic  power  pi.ant. — A  new  electric  power  jilant  has  been 
installed  in  Kio  ('laro,  State  of  Siio  Paulo,  utilizing  falls  in  the  Mogy- 
guassu  Kiver.  Six  thousand  hoi’sepower  is  developed  by  the  use  of 
three  turbines  of  the  most  modern  type,  which  function  under  water. 
With  the  use  of  the  new  facilities,  the  electric  plant  will  he  able  to 
furnish  power  within  a  radius  of  200  kilometei's. 

llKiiiWAYs. —  In  October,  19‘22,  Senhor  Washington  Luis,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  of  Sito  Pauh»,  formally  opened  the  first  section  of  SO 
kilometers  of  the  highway  which  is  to  unite.  Sao  Paulo  with  Kio  de 
Janeiro,  starting  from  the  former  city. 

On  the  initiative  of  the  Automobile  (’luh  of  Brazil  and  the  Second 
Highway  Congress,  the  construction  of  the  roatl  from  the  national 
capital  to  Petropolis  was  begun  last  November. 

Second  Highway  Coxgkess  of  Brazil. — This  Congress,  held  last 
November  under  the  auspices  of  the  Minister  of  Communications  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Automobile  ('lub  of  Brazil,  took  up  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  highways  in  their  technical,  legislative,  financial,  military, 
and  executive  aspects.  As  has  already  been  said  in  the  Bulletin, 
and  as  is  indicatetl  by  the  initiation  of  the  two  great  highways 
mentioned  above,  much  interest  is  apparent  in  highway  construc¬ 
tion. 

Farm  instruction  in  the  army. — Two  of  the  important  recom¬ 
mendations  adopted  by  tbe  recent  Third  Brazilian  Congress  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Stock  Kaising  in  its  section  devoted  to  agricultural, 
zootechnic,  and  veterinary  education,  advocate  the  establishment  by 
the  Ministr}'  of  War  of  stock-breeding  stations,  principally  devoted 
to  horse  raising,  these  to  be  in  charge  of  experts  trained  both  in 
Brazil  and  abroad;  and  as  a  conijilementary  branch,  the  practical 
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tearhinj'  of  a^ricultiiro,  zooteclinics,  and  veterinary  seienee  to  soldiei's 
durin<;  tlieir  army  serviee,  since  most  of  tliem  return  to  homes  in  the 
rural  districts. 

liiDS  DKsiRKD  FOR  ELKUTKiu  uoNUESsiox. — Announcement  of  a 
call  for  bids  for  a  concession  to  furnish  liydroelectric  power  to  Porto 
Alegre  and  vicinity  has  been  made  by  the  government  of  the  State  of 
Kio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil.  A  period  of  one  year  from  October  10, 
1922,  is  given  for  submitting  bids  for  this  franchise  in  order  that 
foreign  companies  may  participate. 

The  proposed  site  for  the  hydroelectric  plant  is  on  the  Rio  Jacuhy, 
in  the  municipality  of  Saledade,  about  140  miles  northwest  (d  Porto 
Alegre.  It  is  estimated  that  a  minimum  of  40,000  horsepower  can 
be  developed.  {United  Stolen  ('ommeree  Reports.) 

Radio  bkoadcastixo. — The  Rio  de.Ianeiro  Light  &  Power  Co.  has 
recently  iinished  a  broadcasting  station  on  the  heights  of  Corcovado, 
using  a  wave  length  of  483.  Music  from  the  Municipal  Theater  is 
sent  to  Corcovado  summit  by  teleidione  and  after  amplification  it  is 
sent  out  b\'  radio.  A  stuilio  near  the  summit  also  furnishes  concerts 
and  other  entertainments,  which  are  heard  locally.  Additional 
broadcasting  stations  are  now  located  at  Monroe  Palace  (congressional 
building)  and  at  the  oflices  of  the  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Co. 
A  number  of  receiving  sets  have  been  installed  in  the  e.\positi(»n 
buildings.  {United  Staten  Commerce  Re  ports.) 

Port  imrrovements  atPerxambuco. — Completion  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  at  the  port  of  Pernambuco,  Brazil,  is  contemplated  for  the 
immediate  future.  Bids  are  being  called  for,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  a  loan  of  S2,000,0()()  or  $3, 000, 000  will  be  floated  by  tlie  State  of 
Pernambuco  with  which  to  carry  the  work  to  completion.  {United 
Stales  Commerce  Reports.) 

CHILE. 

Nitr.\te. — Exports  of  nitrate  in  September,  1922,  exceeded  pro¬ 
duction,  the  former  amounting  to  1,150,284  metric  (piintals  and  the 
latter  to  1,014,807  metric  quintals.  Tlie  totals  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1922  were:  Exports,  0,734,403  metric  quintals,  and 
production,  7,075,947  metric  quintals. 

Ferrocaruil  Salitrero  de  Iquique. — By  the  terms  of  a  recent 
agreement  between  the  Government  and  the  I(jui(|ue  Nitrate  Rail¬ 
way  (\).,  all  concessions  are  unified,  50  years  being  set  as  the  limit 
for  their  duration. 

The  company  is  allowed  to  raise  the  freight  rates  25  per  cent  and 
will  make  considerable  improvements  in  line  and  rolling  stock, 
including  the  electrification  of  the  Iquique-Las  Carpas  section. 
The  sum  of  £1,100,000  is  to  be  expended. 

Railroad  signals  and  telephones. — The  State  railwa3’s  have 
called  for  bids,  to  be  opened  in  Santiago,  Paris,  and  New  York  on 
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.lanuary  lo  and  FeOriiarv  1"),  1923,  fm*  si<;iials  1(»  lu*  usod  on  tlie 
Santia}?o-\  al|)araiso  lino  and  (oloplionos  Otr  llio  sonthorn  systoni. 
Tlio  installation  will  ho  in  clnirj'o  of  an  Fnjjlisli  on»;inoor,  now  at  tlio 
hoad  of  tho  Stato  railway  si>;nal,  tolo<;ra|)li,  ami  tolojdiono  ollioos. 

Stock  snow.  Tho  annual  stock  show  of  tho  National  Ajiricultural 
Society  took  place  last  Ootohor  on  tho  Model  Farm  near  wSantiajjo, 
tho  niimhor  and  (piality  of  oxhihits  hoinj;:  ospooially  noteworthy.  Tho 
Holstein  Frisians  attracted  particular  attention.  A  new  feature  of 
the  show  was  the  presence  of  agricultural  experts,  whom  the  agri¬ 
culturists  in  attendance  were  free  to  consult  on  any  prohlem  in  con¬ 
nection  with  stock  raising.  Many  animals  were  sold  at  good  prices. 

COLOM  niA. 

New  Amekican  boat  eok  the  Macdai.exa. — The  Companfa  tie 
Transportes  Kapidos  Fluviales  has  introduced  a  new  type  of  Amer¬ 
ican  boat  for  passenger  and  postal  service.  This  boat  can  accommo¬ 
date  20  (irst-class  passengers,  each  carrying  100  pounds  of  baggage, 
and,  according  to  the  calculations  of  the  inventor,  can  make  a  trip 
from  Barram(uilla  tt»  (iiranhO  in  two  days. 

Silk  cri.rrHE.  A  contest  was  opened  in  May,  1022,  by  the 
Department  of  Agricult urt*  and  Commerce  and  a  prize  of  1,000  pesos 
offered  for  the  best  thesis  on  silk  culture,  which  was  awarded  to  Dr. 
Krnesto  Murillo  for  his  Illustrated  Manual  on  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Mulberry  Bush  and  the  Silkworm. 

Imports  and  exports  durixc;  1021.  Imports  that  passed 
through  the  port  of  Barrampiilla  (luring  1021  amounted  to  47,7S2,or)2 
kil((grams,  valued  at  10,()70,70S  pesos,  and  the  exports  iunounted 
to  <S2,440,000  kilograms,  valued  at  31,231,004  p(*sos. 

Imports  that  passed  thnuigh  the  port  of  Cartagena  amounted  to 
.■»0,Or2,4S0  kilograms,  valued  at  0,<S71,410  pesos,  and  the  exports 
amounted  to  3S,771,S44  kihtgrams,  valued  at  10,004,310  pesos. 

The  total  amount  of  imports  that  passed  through  all  the  ports  of 
the  Kepuhlic  during  1021  was  12(),017,000  kilograms,  valued  at 
33,00S,317  pesos,  and  the  exports  amounted  to  34.S,2r)l,3r)7  kilograms, 
valued  at  03,042,132  pesos. 

During  the  same  year  2,2.')1,327  hags  of  coffee,  weighing  024 
kilograms  each,  a  total  of  140,707,048  kilograms,  valued  at  41,045,- 
t)52.41  pesos,  and  hides  weighing  3,054,870  kilograms,  valued  at 
075,851.80  pesos,  were  included  in  the  e.xports. 

PO.STA  RICA. 

Corrox  spixxin(;. — The  cultivation  of  cotton,  which  was  consider¬ 
able  in  colonial  days,  is  again  being  promoted.  A  San  Jose  factory 
has  been  eejuipped  with  a  new  .845,00t)  spinning  machine,  besides 
weaving  machines. 
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Road  bi’ildind.  The  Minister  of  Public  Works  visited  (luana- 
caste  last  November  to  be  present  at  the  beginning  of  work  on  the 
road  between  Puerto  Jesus  and  the  city  <>f  Xieoya. 

Cot'OANUT  FiBKR  I'RODUCTS.  The  Costa  Kicaii  Red  Cross  has 
reeeive»l  for  exhibition  purposes  and  sale  the  "ift  of  a  do(»rmat, 
(l(K)r-polishin<;  brushes,  and  brooms  made  of  coeoanut  fiber  by  two 
younj;  women  of  Puntarenas,  who  have  established  a  small  factory 
for  coeoanut  liber  articles. 

('axadian  immk; rants.  A  ('anadiaii  company  has  made  imiuiries 
refiardiufi  a  concession  of  land  to  accommodate  2.()()()  agricultural 
families,  and  r(*(|uests  information  in  regard  to  prices,  climate,  and 
the  approximate  cost  of  production  and  profits.  Iiujuiries  were 
also  imnle  about  transportation,  exemption  from  military  service, 
the  establishment  by  colonists  «)f  their  own  schools,  and  other 
particulai’s. 

Tobai'Co  skkd.  The  Department  of  Promotion  has  received  some 
Vuelta  Abajo  tobacco  seed  from  Cuba,  which  is  to  be  supplied  to 
planters  in  small  (piantities.  Those  re<|uesting  sample  seed  must 
furnish  particulars  as  to  the  altitude,  rainfall,  soil,  and  other  infor¬ 
mation  about  tbe  land  where  the  cultivation  is  to  be  attempted. 

Tov  .MAKiNc.  -A  toy  factory  of  .San  Jose  announced  that  it  had 
produced  a  complete  line  of  dolls,  carts,  animals,  and  other  toys 
for  the  Christmas  season. 

Rkfore. STATION.  The  municipality  of  San  Jose  has  appropriated 
the  sum  of  .100  colones  monthly  for  the  forestry  section,  which  will 
attend  to  the  reforestation  of  woods  surrounding  the  sources  of 
water  supply,  and  of  parks  and  boulevards. 

CIBA. 

C.VTTLK  iNDl'.sTRY.  According  to  a  report  published  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce,  the  number 
of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  donkeys  existing  in  the  Republic  during 
1021  was  the  following:  Cattle,  4, 771, .‘104  head;  horses,  S.1S,.127  head; 
mules,  72,210  head;  donkeys,  .‘1,JJ1  head. 

The  total  number  of  animals  slaughtered  was  the  following: 
Beeves,  J7(),()07  head;  pigs,  1.11,0.12  head;  sheep,  15,044  head;  and 
goats,  3,1  IJ  head,  giving  a  total  of  .140,800  head. 

The  population  of  the  Republic  numbering  2,880,004  inhabitants 
according  to  the  last  oflicial  census,  the  amount  of  beef  consumed 
averaged  22.00  kilos  per  inhabitant. 

New  electric  train  service. — The  llei-she}'  Cuban  Railway 
(M.  recently  established  a  now  electric  train  service  between  Ma- 
tanzas  and  llabana.  The  line  from  Matanzas  to  llershey  Central 
was  opened  on  Januar\’,  1022,  and  this  new  extension  will  furnish 
the  inhabitants  with  a  second  railway  connection  with  the  capital. 
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I\)STAL  SEKVK'E.  - Tlic  President  of  ('uha  published  a  resolution,  »>n 
October  30,  1922,  by  which  3  cents  will  be  charged  for  every  additional 
ounce  on  first-class  matter  (letters  and  other  sealed  mail)  in  tlic 
national  and  international  postal  service  with  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics  and  Spain.  Hy  the  same  resolution  the  postage  on  all  registered 
mail  will  be  raised  to  10  cents,  national  currency. 

First  Xatioxal  Sitjak  (’oxoress. — The  sessions  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  ('ongress  took  place  from  November  25  to  30,  1922,  during  which 
important  topics  were  discussed,  and  significant  articles  on  the 
sugar  industry  in  ('uha  were  presented  by  the  delegates. 

IM)M1MCAX  REPI  BLIC. 

IIaixa  AORicri.TrRAL  sTATiox.  Ill  addition  to  the  activities  of 
this  station  de.scribed  last  month  may  be  mentioned  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  mango  trees,  the  station  now  being  ready  to  supply  grafts  of 
the  best  varieties.  Bananas,  plantains,  and  yucca  plants  are  also 
under  observation. 

The  model  plantings  are  progressing  well:  some  are  situated  near 
the  Duarte  Highway  so  as  to  be  easy  of  access. 

New  AGRicri.Ti  RAL  .STATIOX. — The  new  ('ibao  agricultural  stati<»n 
is  located  on  the  Duarte  Highway  between  Santiago  and  Moca  with  a 
frontage  of  ,500  meters.  The  director,  besides  demonstrating  new 
methods  of  cultivation,  plans  to  select  good  varieties  of  tobacco, 
introduce  new  plants  for  dry  regions  and  for  other  purposes,  main¬ 
tain  pure-bred  stock  for  breeding,  raise  poultry,  and  keep  in  opera¬ 
tion  a  cattle  bath  to  which  farmers  maj' send  their  stock  free  of  charge. 

S.\xciiez-Matax/.as  Road. — Work  on  the  Sanchez-Matanzas  Road 
began  last  October. 

ECUAIHIR. 

A(;ri(  TLTrRAL  E.xposiTiox.  The  Canton  of  Ambatoheld  an  indus¬ 
trial.  agricultural,  and  live-stock  e.xposition  in  the  city  of  that  name 
on  November  12  in  the  building  of  the  Agricultural  School  Farm  of 
Ambato.  The  exposition  contained  exhibits  from  all  parts  of  the 
Province  of  Tungurahua. 

Caxai.  Zoxe  lU'YER. — The  agent  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  com¬ 
missary  came  to  Ecuador  to  secure  information  relative  to  the  pur¬ 
chasing  of  national  fruits  and  other  products.  This  visit  was  due  to 
the  activity  of  the  agent  of  the  (iuaya(iuil  &  Quito  Railway  Co.  in 
Panama  in  making  km)wn  the  Ecuadorean  market. 

Hot  si’Rixos.  The  municipality  of  the  Cant(tn  <»f  Santa  Elena  has 
been  authorized  by  the  (lovernment  to  secure  a  loan  of  SO, ()()()  sucres 
from  the  banks  of  the  Republic  for  preparing  the  hot  springs  of  San 
Vicente  for  therapeutic  purposes  1)3'  building  hospitals  and  arranging 
other  facilities  for  the  treatment  of  invalids.  The  baths  will  be  under 
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the  inunageincnt  of  a  charitable  institution,  may  not  he  leasetl  to 
individuals,  and  must  furnish  free  baths  to  poor  patients. 

Guayaquil  waterworks. — The  construction  of  a  new  section  of  the 
drinking  water  system  of  Guayaquil  was  officially  begun  on  October 
29,  when  the  governor  of  the  Province  and  the  president  of  the  munici¬ 
pal  council  of  Guayatiuil  with  other  guests  were  present  at  the  sealing 
of  the  fiist  joint  of  the  subfluvial  pipes  and  the  large  22-inch  land 
pipe.  This  new  main  will  bring  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  increas¬ 
ing  the  present  amount  10,(K)(),0()()  liters,  to  be  emptied  into  the  reser¬ 
voirs  at  San  Rafael.  The  work  previously  finished  has  added  4,000, t)0() 
liters  to  the  amount  available  for  the  city.  (See  the  Bulletin  for 
August,  1922.) 

National  products  company. — A  company  has  been  formed  for 
the  e.xploitation  of  mineral,  vegetable,  and  other  national  products, 
undertaking  as  well  geological  surveys  and  studies  of  the  animal 
and  plant  life  of  the  eastern  Provinces. 

Public  works. — The  Ksmeraldas  ('anton  (’ouncil  has  signed  a  con¬ 
tract  with  an  American  engineer  for  the  construction  of  a  sewer  sys¬ 
tem,  drinking-water  system,  fire  hydrants,  and  electric  lighting,  all  to 
be  finished  within  two  years.  The  Canton  of  Vinces  is  also  to  have 
electric  light  and  .sewer  systems,  for  which  taxes  will  be  levied  on 
each  \*essel  or  small  boat  entering  the  port  of  the  Canton,  beginning 
January  1,  1923. 

GUATEMALA. 

Activities  of  the  Mini.stry  of  Agriculture.  —Several  months 
ago  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  sent  a  circular  to  the  departmental 
inspectors  asking  for  inventories  and  samples  of  national  products  to 
be  forwarde<l  to  Guatemalan  consuls  abroad.  The  Department  of 
Quezaltenango,  which  has  made  especial  effort  to  follow  up  the  sug¬ 
gestion,  is  organizing  a  permanent  exposition  of  various  grades  of 
coffee  to  be  placed  in  the  consulates  general  of  New  York,  Paris,  and 
Madrid,  in  Quezaltenango,  and  in  Guatemala  Cit}'.  These  samples  are 
to  be  reclassified  according  to  the  terms  of  foreign  markets,  and  will 
bear  the  name  of  the  grower,  number  of  (piintals  produced,  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  three  classes  of  coffee  in  the  crop,  the  zone,  conditions  of 
sale,  and  the  nearest  railroad  station.  The  examining  committee 
will  seal  the  containers  of  sample  coffee.  This  effort  on  the  part 
of  Quezaltenango  has  met  with  approval  from  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture. 

Producers  of  honey  and  fruits,  learning  through  the  Guatemalan 
consul  in  New  Orhains  of  demands  for  such  products,  have  approached 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  with  offers.  The  ministry  in  question 
acts  gratis  as  agent. 

At  La  Aurora  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  has  been  carrying  on  experiments  in  the  acclimatization 
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of  forei"!!  seeds.  Xative  beans,  thou"li  of  excellent  quality,  are  small 
and  the  ministry,  finding;  that  both  the  red  kidney  and  the  yellow 
varieties  of  f^nited  States  beans  f;row  well,  hopes  to  effect  a  hybrid 
of  these  species  with  the  native  product.  A  spotte<l  Siberian  bean 
has  also  been  raise*!  with  success. 

The  Minister  of  Agnculture  has  invited  the  agriculturists  of  certain 
districts  to  confer  with  him  on  the  agricultural  features  of  their  parts 
«)f  the  Republic. 

Bcreau  ok  Puijlic  Works. — The  bureau  just  named  is  to  be- 
<'ome  the  technical  oflice  forall  public  works,  but  will  no  longer  actually 
superintend  the  construction  work,  which  will  be  let  in  contracts. 
The  bureau  as  reorganized  will  contain:  The  roads  section;  hydrau¬ 
lics,  machinery,  and  electricity  section;  architectural  section;  plans 
and  civic  improvements  section;  and  the  drafting  section,  each  to 
have  its  own  chief. 


HONDURAS. 

Co.sT  OK  Livi.NO. — The  Revista  Economica,  published  in  Teguci¬ 
galpa,  gives  the  cost  of  food  for  the  laborer  as  follows  in  American 
money: 


(Viits. 

Meat . pound..  8- l.i 

Rice . do _  10 

Sujiar . do -  8 

Potatoes . do _  6 

Coffee . do _  14 

Cocoa . do _ 

EjW> . each..  3 

( 'heese . . . pound . .  2.5 

Salt . do _  3 

Rutter . do _  .50 

Maize . do _  3 

Means . do _  4 

Milk . <|uart..  12.5 


Depart.ment  ok  (’iioli*tec,\. — According  to  the  Revista  de  la 
I'niversidad,  the  Department  of  Choluteca  has  a  bright  future.  It 
now  exports:  To  Salvador,  salt,  cheese,  cattle,  fish,  oysters,  and  some 
woods;  to  Nicaragua,  salt,  cattle,  earthenware  from  (\)ncepcidn  de 
Maria  and  maize  from  the  town  of  Triunfo;  to  Europe  and  the  I'nited 
States  it  exports  coffee,  indigo,  cowhides,  alligator  skins,  lumber, 
and  dyewoods.  This  department  also  contains  mines  of  copper,  gold, 
and  silver  as  well  as  lime.  The  Clavo  Rico  gold  mine  was  worked 
under  orders  from  the  King  of  Spain  before  Central  American  inde¬ 
pendence,  its  pnxlucts  being  shipped  from  El  Pedrigal.  The  San 
Martin  mine  pro*luces  both  gold  and  silver.  The  agricultural  products 
of  Choluteca  are  maize,  beans,  rice,  coffee,  bananas,  cacao,  yucca. 
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rubber,  ginger,  millet,  henequen,  vanilla,  cotton,  onions,  garlic, 
fruits,  cashew  nuts,  oranges,  zapotas,  mangoes,  and  alligator  pears. 

MEXICO. 

Electrification  of  a  Mexican  railway. — ^The  International 
General  Electric  Co.  has  signed  a  contract  for  the  electrification  of 
the  Ferrocarril  Mexicano  from  Orizaba  to  Esperanza,  for  which  a 
direct  current  of  3,000  volts  will  be  furnished  by  the  hydro-electric 
plant  of  the  Puebla  Light  &  Power  Co.,  in  Orizaba. 

The  contractors  will  furnish  10  engines,  of  150  tons  each,  which 
may  be  used  for  freight  or  passenger  trains,  and  equipment  for  a 
substation,  trolley,  and  supply  stations.  The  cost  of  the  work  is 
estimated  at  2,500,000  pesos. 

Sugar  cane. — Preliminary  figures  for  the  production  of  sugarcane 
during  1922  show  that  it  amounted  to  2,290,328,298  kilos,  obtained 
from  an  area  of  73,200  hectares  distributed  among  the  different 
States  of  the  Republic,  Vera  Cruz  occupying  first  place  with  regard 
to  extent  of  area  under  cultivation. 

Railway  Industrial  Department. — The  management  of  the 
National  Railways  of  Mexico  has  announced  that  the  Industrial 
Department  will  be  reopened.  The  object  of  this  department  is 
to  obtain  information  from  the  public,  and  also  furnish  the  data 
relating  to  the  property  along  the  National  Railway  Lines,  including 
the  possibility  of  carrying  on  agriculture,  mining,  and  other  industries. 

Production  of  metals. — The  production  of  metals  in  the  Republic 
during  1921  was  the  following:  Gold,  21,294,848  kilograms,  valuetl 
at  28,303,050  pesos;  silver,  2,005,142,662  kilograms,  valued  at 
76,240,493  pesos;  copper,  15,228,075  kilograms,  valued  at  9,011,640.26 
pesos;  lead,  60,513,332,000  kilograms,  valued  at  12,676,870  pesos; 
and  zinc,  1,256,886,000  kilograms,  valued  at  276,162.20  pesos. 

Wheat  and  corn. — According  to  statistics  published  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  estimated  production  of  these 
cereals  during  1922  was  the  following:  Wlieat,  227,906,806  kilograms; 
and  corn,  2,068,573,040  kilograms. 

Free  ports. — Congress  has  approved  a  resolution  by  which 
Puerto  Mexico,  Salina  Cruz,  and  Guaymas  will  be  made  free  ports. 
This  Mnll  be  accomplished  with  very  little  further  expense  to  the 
Government,  150,000,000  pesos  having  been  already  invested  in 
derricks,  wharves,  and  other  wharf  equipment.  It  is  expeeted  that 
all  arrangements  will  be  completed  early  in  1923. 

NICARAGUA. 

United  Fruit  Co. — ^This  Fruit  Company  is  said  to  have  bought 
$400,000  worth  of  land  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Nicaragua.  The 
2.')821— 23— Bull.  2 - 6 
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Cuyamel  Fruit  Co.  and  the  Bluefields  Fruit  Co.,  already  established 
in  Nicaragua,  have  united  under  the  name  of  the  Nicaragua  Fruit  Co. 

Electric  light  in  Leon. — ^The  Electric  Light  Plant  began 
service  in  Le6n  on  November  12,  1922,  after  difficulties  in  transport¬ 
ing  the  heavy  machinery,  which  delayed  the  installation  of  the  service. 

Granada’s  boulevard. — ^The  municipality  of  Granada  has 
decided  to  build  a  boulevard  from  the  vicinity  of  the  railroad  station 
to  Apoyo  Lake,  which  will  make  a  straight  drive  of  about  6  kilometers. 
The  boulevard  was  begun  in  December,  1922. 

PANAMA. 

Penonome  water  supply. — ^The  municipality  of  Penonom6  has 
issued  the  conditions  under  which  a  contract  for  the  building  and 
exploitation  of  .waterworks  is  to  be  made  for  the  supply  of  that 
community. 

New  Orleans-Panama  cable  service. — ^Upon  the  opening  of 
direct  All-America  cable  service  between  New  Orleans  and  Panama, 
the  mayors  of  the  respective  cities  exchanged  congratulatory  mes¬ 
sages,  expressing  the  hope  that  the  cable  may  prove  to  be  a  means 
to  closer  friendly  and  commercial  ties. 

Cattle  quarantine. — ^The  acting  health  officer  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  has  issued  an  order  preventing  the  entry  of  animals  from 
Jamaica,  as  well  as  fowls,  hides,  skins,  or  goods  packed  in  straw,  as  a 
precautionary  measure  against  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  (fiebre 
aftosa),  which  is  said  to  be  prevalent  in  that  island. 

PARAGUAY. 

Danish  immigration. — The  Director  of  Lands  and  Colonies  has 
announced  that  a  Danish  colonization  society,  the  members  of  which 
are  of  independent  means,  is  considering  settlement  in  Paraguay. 
The  Office  of  Lands  and  Colonies  has  informed  them  of  the  privileges 
granted  immigrants,  living  conditions,  and  the  possibility  of  their 
buying,  at  moderate  prices.  Government  or  private  property  near 
the  railways  and  the  largest  towns. 

PERU. 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods. — ^An  exliibition  of  cotton  and  woolen 
goods  of  national  manufacture,  held  in  Lima  in  November,  displayed 
a  great  variety  of  cashmeres,  blankets,  flannels,  and  other  woolen 
materials,  as  well  as  stockings,  cretonnes,  handkerchiefs,  damask  pat¬ 
terns,  muslin  of  different  grades,  percales,  piqu6s,  and  other  weaves  of 
cotton  cloth. 
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Associated  electrical  companies. — An  agreement  reached  be¬ 
tween  the  Empresas  El^ctricas  Asociadas  and  the  city  of  Lima  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  Empresas  will  pay  the  city  certain  sums  of  money 
toward  the  expropriation  of  suburban  property,  install  a  street  car 
line  to  the  end  of  the  Santa  Beatriz  city  extension,  reconstruct  all 
the  city  street  car  lines  m  conformity  with  city  requirements  so  as  to 
avoid  damaging  w'ater  pipes  by  electrolysis,  and  present  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  approval  all  plans  and  specifications  for  both  w’ork  and 
equipment. 

SALVADOR. 

To  STUDY  SUGAR  METHODS. — Dr.  Pedro  S.  Fonseca,  delegate  from 
Salvador  to  the  commercial  conference  held  in  Hawaii,  is  to  study 
sugar  methods  at  the  experiment  station  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters’  Association. 

Central  American  cattle. — ^The  Salvadorean  charg6  d’affaires 
in  Nicaragua  reported  that  a  shipment  of  blooded  cattle  from  Hon¬ 
duras  and  Nicaragua  was  en  route  to  San  Salvador. 

Radio  receiving. — The  director  of  the  Central  Telegraph  Office  of 
San  Salvador  has  constructed  a  listening-in  station  for  radio  concerts. 
The  first  trial  where  guests  were  present  resulted  successfully,  a  New 
York  station  being  heard. 

URUGUAY. 

Cattle. — Cattle  purchases  effected  in  La  Tablada  from  January 
until  September,  1922,  amounted  to  408,117  beeves  for  meat  exporta¬ 
tion.  Of  this  number  313,234  were  handled  by  the  three  cold- 
storage  plants,  86,287  were  sent  to  different  salting  houses,  and  8,596 
to  other  factories. 

Use  of  hydraulic  power. — The  Nation  Council  of  Administra¬ 
tion  has  appointed  a  special  commission  composed  of  nine  engineers 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  utilizing  the  water  power  of  the  country 
and  to  discover  if  there  are  any  waterfalls  which  may  be  of  industrial 
use  to  the  State. 

Aphelinus  MALI. — The  Agricultural  Defense  some  time  ago  im¬ 
ported  from  the  United  States  specimens  of  the  Aphelinus  mali,  an 
insect  which  makes  w^ar  on  the  apple  fly,  a  pest  which  damages 
apples.  Though  but  a  short  time  has  passed  since  the  introduction 
of  A.  mali,  it  has  spread  rapidly  through  the  Department  of  Mon¬ 
tevideo,  being  so  effective  against  the  fly  that  apples  are  now  almost 
free  of  one  of  their  worst  enemies.  The  Agricultural  Defense  has 
not  only  distributed  colonies  of  the  Aphelinus  mali  (a  small  wasp 
which  lays  its  eggs  in  the  chrysalis  of  the  apple  fly)  but,  at  the  request 
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of  foreign  institutions,  has  exported  a  number  of  apple  branches 
covered  with  apple  fly  chrysalises  attacked  by  the  Aphelinm  mali. 

Wireless  telegraph  and  telephone  stations. — See  page  191. 

VENEZUELA. 

New  electric  plant  and  mines  in  Timotis. — A  national  incor¬ 
porated  company  has  recently  undertaken  the  installation  of  an 
electric-light  plant  which  will  furnish  the  town  of  Timotis  with 
electric  light.  Machinery,  cables,  and  globes  for  this  purpose  have 
already  been  received. 

In  the  same  district  the  exploitation  of  the  mica  mines,  in  which 
many  men  and  women  are  employed,  has  commenced,  thus  increasing 
the  prosperity  of  Timotis. 

Construction  of  a  bridge. — Work  has  begun  on  the  cement 
bridge  to  be  built  over  the  River  Retobo,  on  the  road  from  Puerto 
Cabello  to  Valencia. 

Coffee  and  cocoa  exposition. — ^The  consulting  council  of  the 
Exposition  of  Coffee  and  Cocoa,  initiated  by  the  directors  of  La 
Hacienda,  agreed  to  postpone  the  opening  of  the  exposition  until 
April  19,  1923.  Samples  of  coffee  and  cocoa  will  be  received  until 
March  1,  and  the  exposition  will  remain  open  until  May  31  of  the 
same  year. 

Telephone  system. — Congress  has  authorized  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  establish  a  telephone  system,  with  a  central  oflice  in  the 
town  of  Maracay,  which  will  connect  the  Federal  district  with  the 
States  of  Miranda,  Aragua,  Carabobo,  Yaracuy,  and  Lara.  The 
work  will  be  let  to  a  contractor. 

Customhouse  activities  in  Port  ^Lyracaibo. — During  the  month 
of  September,  1922,  57,482  sacks  of  coffee,  weighing  46  kilos  each, 
were  exported  from  the  port  of  Maracaibo,  37,608  sacks  of  which 
were  shipped  to  New  York,  17,692  to  Curasao,  500  to  New  Orleans, 
375  to  Havre,  761  to  Holland,  100  to  Marseilles,  and  176  to  other 
ports  of  the  Republic. 

The  imports  for  Colombia  passing  through  Maracaibo  during  the 
first  half  of  1921  amounted  to  327,408  kilos,  valued  at  1,180,375 
bohvares,  and  759,304  kilos,  valued  at  1,251,022  bolivares,  during 
the  last  half. 

The  total  of  the  imports  by  the  above-mentioned  port  during  the 
months  of  June  to  December,  1921,  amounted  to  9,745,056  kilos, 
valued  at  11,840,932  bolivares,  and  of  the  exports,  136,720,227  kilos, 
valued  at  28,460,250  bolivares. 

Revenue  derived  from  the  coasting  trade  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  Maracaibo  amounted  during  1921  to  80,026,225  kilos,  valued  at 
92,411,902.55  bolivares. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL 
AFFAIRS 


<  HILE. 

Popular  Credit  Bank. — This  Santiago  institution  presented  a 
report  for  the  first  half  of  1922,  which  showed  the  following  facts: 
10,248  loans  made,  to  the  value  of  342,532  pesos;  4,309  loans 
renewed,  to  the  value  of  192,316  pesos;  and  1,047  deposits,  amounting 
to  283,465  pesos,  in  the  savings  department,  making  a  total  of 
558,712  pesos.  The  profit  for  the  period  was  8,395  pesos.  Readers 
of  the  Bulletin  will  recall  that  this  institution  was  founded  in  1920. 

COLOMBIA. 

Municipal  budcet. — The  Government  has  authorized  the  munici¬ 
pal  council  of  Neiva,  Department  of  Huila,  to  negotiate  a  loan  of 
.50,000  pesos,  which  will  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  waterworks. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Conversion  fund  section. — The  Banco  Internacional  de  Costa 
Rica  has  been  provided  by  governmental  sanction  with  a  conversion 
section,  the  funds  of  which  may  not  be  used  for  other  purposes  than 
those  legitimately  within  its  scope.  The  funds  allotted  to  the  con¬ 
version  section  are  the  banana  export  tax,  and  after  July  1,  1924,  the 
tax  on  coffee  exported,  reduced  to  75  cents  American  money  on  each 
46  kilograms,  as  well  as  other  revenue  which  the  Government  may 
supply.  The  conversion  section  is  allowed,  under  certain  restric¬ 
tions,  to  issue  bank  notes,  which  will  be  received  on  a  par  with  those 
of  the  Banco  Internacional  de  Costa  Rica.  The  rate  of  4  colones  to 
the  dollar  will  be  used  in  the  transactions  of  the  bank. 


HAITI. 

Retirement  of  bank  notes. — The  President  has  appointed  a 
commission  of  three  members  to  take  charge  of  the  operation  of 
retiring  the  provisional  bank  notes  of  the  Banque  Nationale  de  la 
Republique  d’Haiti  issued  in  accordance  with  the  conventions  of 
April  12  and  October  24,  1919,  and  the  laws  of  May  2  and  November 
7  of  the  same  year. 
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Three  months’  budget. — By  a  law  of  October  13,  1922,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  budget  of  expenditure  was  fixed  for  the  first  tliree  months  of 
the  fiscal  year  1922-23; 


Gourdes. 

Dollars. 

14, 083.  65 
192, 560.  65 
144, 306.  44 
59, 835.  72 
267, 802.  38 
11,  258.  85 
442, 674.  06 
11,854.35 

25, 679.  92 
1,  440.  64 
358, 493.  57 
167, 930. 00 
7, 593. 00 
2, 027.  50 
17,116. 98 
22, 181.  25 
14,  777.  29 
45,  258. 99 

15, 000. 00 
125.00 
414,  394.  94 

Finance  and  Commerce . I 

Interior . 

Public  Works . ' 

Service  of  the  receiver  general . 

Ser\ice  of  the  Banque  Nationale  de  la  llepublique 

34, 832.  89 

Service  of  10  per  cent  stamps  and  expenses . 

10, 000. 00 
19,000.00 

Internal  taxes. — The  Moniteur  states  that  the  amount  received 
from  internal  taxes  for  the  year  October  1,  1921,  to  September  30, 
1922,  was  612,226.58  gourdes  and  $161,640.15. 


HONDURAS. 

Customs  revenue. — ^The  following  customs  revenue  included  the 
import  and  export  taxes  with  the  5  per  cent  gold  surcharge;  1917, 
2,828,158  silver  pesos;  1918,  2,087,750  silver  pesos;  1919,  2,618,650 
silver  pesos;  1920,  4,141,999  silver  pesos;  1921,  4,645,201  silver  pesos; 
and  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1922,  3,270,989  silver  pesos. 

Liquor  revenue. — The  liquor  revenue  was  as  follows  for  the  past 
five  years  and  the  first  nine  months  of  1922;  1917,  1,909,041  silver 
pesos;  1918,  2,107,969  silver  pesos;  1919,  1,959,790  silver  pesos; 
1920,  2,496,332  silver  pesos;  1921,  2,065,366  silver  pesos;  and  for 
the  first  nine  montlis  of  1922,  1,404,612  silver  pesos. 


PARAGUAY. 

General  exchange  of  currency. — By  decree  No.  15271  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  announced  that  from  September  28,  1922,  the  paper  and 
nickel  money  now  in  circulation  will  be  exchanged  for  a  new  cmrency. 

Money  that  is  not  exchanged  within  the  first  two  years  after  the 
date  stipulated  will  lose  50  per  cent  of  its  value,  anc^  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year  will  have  no  value  whatever. 

URUGUAY. 

Tax  on  bank  drafts. — The  National  Council  of  Administration 
issued  a  ruling  on  October  30,  1922,  providing  that  bank  drafts  to  or 
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from  foreign  countries  shall  be  taxed  1  per  thousand.  Banking 
houses,  exchanges,  and  similar  institutions  are  to  pay  over  this  tax 
to  the  Government  every  quarter. 

Bank  of  the  Republic. — The  emission  section  of  the  Bank  of  the 
Republic  has  made  the  statement  of  its  gold  deposits  and  sight  obliga¬ 
tions  as  of  October  31,  1922,  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury.  The 
gold  on  hand,  deducting  the  certificates  of  deposit  in  circulation, 
amounted  to  54,927,557.34  pesos;  current  liabilities,  49,365,440  pesos; 
deposits  on  accounts  current,  21,611,607.94  pesos;  deposits  in  other 
banks,  8,948,614.57  pesos;  main  bank  and  agencies,  30,560,222.51 
pesos;  deposits  in  branches,  5,641,123.71  pesos;  grand  total, 
85,566,786.22  pesos;  gold  guarantee,  64.19  per  cent. 


HAITI. 


Claims  commission. — A  law  of  October  30,  1922,  prescribes  the 
powers  of  the  claims  commission  established  by  article  2  of  the  pro¬ 
tocol  of  October  3,  1919,  and  opens  an  account  of  $50,000  for  the 
payment  of  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  commission.  This  body 
has  jurisdiction  over  all  financial  claims  of  Haitian  or  foreign  societies, 
companies,  or  individuals  pending  against  the  Republic. 

Amendments  in  Code  of  Civil  Procedure. — A  law  of  October 
20,  1922,  amends  articles  142  and  478  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure. 
These  articles  relate  to  the  distrainment  by  a  creditor  of  a  debtor’s 
property  in  possession  of  a  third  person  and  to  leases. 

PERU. 

Health  regulations. — A  presidential  decree  of  October  20,  1922, 
provides  measures  for  checking  typhoid,  paratyphoid,  and  colibacillus 
infections  in  Lima,  Callao,  and  near-by  towns  by  the  reporting  of  all 
cases  to  the  sanitary  authorities,  restrictions  on  convalescents  and 
carriers,  free  bacteriological  service,  free  antityphoid  vaccination,  and 
a  general  campaign  of  cleanliness. 

URUGUAY. 

Wireless  telegraph  and  telephone  stations. — The  President 
has  issued  a  decree  permitting  installations  of  complete  transmitting 
and  receiving  stations,  or  receiving  stations  only,  for  wireless  tele¬ 
graph  and  telephone  messages,  in  any  part  of  the  Republic,  with  the 
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exception  of  places  where  Government  stations  exist,  such  stations 
to  be  not  less  than  50  kilometers  from  the  seacoast,  the  River  Plate, 
or  the  Argentine  frontier,  when  not  located  in  cities  or  towns  of 
importance.  Wireless-telegraph  stations  for  practice  purposes  and 
radio  telephones  without  telegraph  apparatus  may  be  installed  where 
there  are  Government  stations.  The  decree  giving  the  complete 
regulations  for  the  establishment  of  such  stations  is  published  in  the 
Boletin  del  Ministerio  de  Kelaciones  Exteriores,  September,  1922. 


^  INTERNATIONAL 
I  S’  TREATIES 


CHILE-PERU. 

Protocol  and  supplementary  act. — The  arbitration  protocol  and 
supplementary  act  signed  in  Washington  on  July  20,  1922,  by  the 
representatives  of  Chile  and  Peru,  were  ratified  by  the  Peruvian 
Congress  on  September  12,  1922,  and  by  the  Chilean  Congress  on 
November  28,  1922.  By  consent  of  Peru,  granted  on  December  2, 
1922,  the  time  for  the  exchange  of  ratifications  was  extended  to 
January  15,  1923.  On  that  date  ratifications  w’ere  exchanged  in  the 
building  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Washington. 

The  full  texts  of  the  protocol  and  supplementary  act  w’ere  given 
in  the  Bulletin  for  September,  1922. 
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Vasconcelos  on  Mexican  education. — In  the  Popular  Lecture 
Institute  a  meeting  in  honor  of  Mexico  was  oi^anized  on  October 
13,  when  Sr.  Jos6  Vasconcelos,  Mexico’s  Minister  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  and  special  envoy  to  the  inauguration  of  President  Alve^r, 
made  an  address.  The  eminent  guest,  formerly  rector  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mexico,  was  introduced  by  Doctor  Rivarola,  a  member 
of  the  Popular  Lecture  Institute,  who  said  in  part:  “We  receive 
to-day  the  intellectual  ambassador  of  Mexico.  He  w’as  responsible 
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for  the  reformation  of  the  Mexican  national  constitution  so  as  to 
provide  for  a  National  Ministry  of  Public  Education  to  establish, 
organize,  and  maintain  in  the  whole  Republic  rural,  elementary, 
secondary,  professional,  scientific,  and  fine  arts  schools,  with  libraries, 
museums,  and  all  other  institutions  for  the  general  culture  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  nation.” 

At  the  close  of  the  speech,  which  was  much  applauded.  Doctor 
Rivarola  repeated  his  statement  that  what  Sarmiento  was  to 
Argentina,  Vasconcelos  was  to  Mexico. 

Bronze  reuef  to  Brazilian  school. — l"pon  the  anniversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  Brazilian  independence,  the  Argentine  National 
Council  of  Education  held  commemorative  exercises  in  the  Sarmiento 
School,  exhibiting  the  bronze  relief  to  be  presented  by  the  Ai^entine 
schools  to  the  Brazilian  schools.  This  gift  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
Deodoro  da  Fonseca  School,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Engineering  school  experiment  station. — The  school  of 
Engineering  of  La  Plata  I'niversity  is  to  have  a  large  experiment 
station  for  testing  theories  of  resistance  of  materials,  hydraulic 
pressure,  and  many  other  forms  of  practical  scientific  application. 

Farm  school  for  homeless  children. — The  ('hildren’s  Guard¬ 
ianship  Association  on  October  21,  1922,  opened  the  farm  school 
Las  Violetas,  near  the  city  of  Lomas  de  Zamora,  for  about  40  homeless 
little  girls. 

BOLIVIA. 

Agricultural  and  home  economics  education. — Government 
veterinarians  are  stationed  in  the  capitals  of  the  agricultural  and 
cattle-raising  regions  to  vaccinate  live  stock  and  advise  in  its  care. 
In  addition  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Agriculture  now 
plans  to  establish  a  service  of  Government  farm  advisers  with  head- 
ejuarters  in  the  capital  of  each  department.  The  same  ministry 
has  just  begun  to  publish  a  bimonthly  agricultural  bulletin  which 
is  intended  to  be  elementary  and  nontechnical  in  its  treatment  of 
agricultural  problems.  The  bulletin  will  be  sent  to  all  who  apply 
for  it. 

Agriculture  will  receive  an  impetus  from  an  Executive  order  of 
October  30,  1922,  establishing  a  chair  of  agriculture  at  each  of  the 
normal  schools  in  charge  of  an  agricultural  college  graduate  or 
agricultural  engineer;  providing  that  the  course  of  study  shall  be 
made  up  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture;  and  providing 
that  no  primary  school  shall  be  opened  in  the  future  in  any  place 
where  there  is  not  ground  sufficient  for  a  school  garden. 

An  agricultural  school  for  Indians  exists  at  Pucarani,  to  which 
place  it  was  moved  from  Umala.  An  agricultural  school  for  the 
training  of  agricultural  experts  or  engineers  is  located  at  Cochabamba. 
This  school  was  formerly  a  veterinary  school. 
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Courses  in  domestic  science  and  in  the  care  of  babies  are  given 
in  the  public  and  private  high  schools  for  girls. 

BRAZIL. 

Gift  from  the  “  Nevada.” — Since  the  captain,  officers,  and  men 
of  the  Nevada,  sent  to  Brazil  by  the  United  States  Government  to 
participate  in  the  centenary  celebration,  wished  to  express  their  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  kindnesses  extended  to  them  by  the  American 
colony  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  their  stay,  they  decided  to  make  a 
gift  to  the  American  graded  school.  Through  their  generous 
contributions  a  check  for  $1,041  was  presented  to  that  institution. 

CHILE. 

Sr.  Vasconcelos  in  Chile. — After  fulfilling  his  mission  as  special 
ambassador  to  Brazil  and  Argentina,  Sr.  Jos6  Vasconcelos,  Mexican 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  is  greatly  admired  throughout 
the  Pan  American  intellectual  world,  made  a  brief  visit  to  Chile, 
were  he  was  received  with  the  most  marked  cordiality  by  the  fellow 
citizens  of  Gabriela  Mistral,  whom  Mexico  has  delighted  to  honor. 
Sr.  Vasconcelos  is  reported  as  saying  of  this  Chilean  poet  and  teacher: 
“  In  my  quest  for  the  word  of  life  to  give  to  our  students,  I  found  in 
Gabriela  Mistral  the  teacher  par  excellence  of  spiritual  beauty,  who 
makes  of  her  poetry  divine  teaching,  and  whom  I  therefore  desired 
to  come  to  Mexico.” 

Sr.  Vasconcelos  was  the  bearer  of  cordial  greetings  to  Chilean 
students  and  educators  from  their  Mexican  comrades,  who  share  the 
same  aspirations  and  heartily  approve  Chilean  efforts  to  promote 
closer  relations  between  the  Latin  American  peoples. 

Sr.  Vasconcelos  was  showered  with  attentions  and  honors,  and 
the  university  and  schools  were  happy  to  receive  a  visit  from  him. 
Foremost  among  the  latter  was  the  Teresa  Prats  de  Sarratea  High 
School  for  girls,  of  which  Gabriela  Mistral  is  principal. 

The  University  of  Chile  conferred  on  the  distinguished  guest  a 
special  honorary  diploma  in  the  College  of  Philosophy  and  Fine 
Arts,  while  the  Gabriela  Mistral  Atheneum,  of  the  high  school  which 
has  just  been  mentioned,  made  him  an  honorary  member. 

Sr.  Vasconcelos  made  an  address  in  the  university  on  the  subject 
of  “Evolution  of  Public  Instruction  in  Mexico,”  which  was  greatly 
applauded,  as  were  also  the  other  public  expressions  of  the 
distinguished  visitor. 

At  a  luncheon  given  by  Chilean  journalists  and  writers,  Sr.  Julio 
Vicufia  Cifuentes  said  of  the  guest  of  honor: 

The  name  of  Sr.  Jos6  Vasconcelos  has  become  a  symbol  for  the  American  intellectual 
world.  He  represents  the  spirit  and  power  of  innovation  and  progress  in  university 
life,  BO  prone  to  remain  static  because  of  its  fondness  for  tradition,  a  tradition  which, 
indeed,  is  to  be  admired,  but  which  is  fatally  divorced  from  present  conditions. 
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But  this  is  only  one  aspect  of  Sr.  Vasconcelos’s  many-sided  interest 
in  education.  The  Mercurio  de  Santiago  well  says : 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  of  Mexico,  Sr.  Jos6  Vasconcelos,  belongs  to  that 
brilliant  generation  of  Mexicans  who,  with  true  inspiration,  unlimited  energy,  and 
patriotic  fervor,  have  undertaken  the  task  of  solving  the  political  and  social  problems 
of  their  country,  commencing  with  that  of  popular  education. 

COLOMBIA. 

Centenary  of  Boyaca  Secondary  School. — On  October  18, 
1922,  the  centenary  of  this  famous  school,  which  is  situated  in  the 
town  of  Tunja,  was  celebrated  with  great  ceremony. 

The  Boyaca  Secondary  School  was  founded  on  March  26,  1611,  by 
two  Jesuits,  Gonzalo  de  Lira  and  Gonzalo  de  Nufiez,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  abbot  of  the  order,  and  built  by  donations 
from  wealthy  citizens.  After  the  Jesuits  were  banished  from  Spain 
by  Charles  III,  the  school  remained  closed  imtil  the  Republic  was 
established,  having  been  reopened  on  October  18,  1822,  by  General 
Santander,  the  vice  president.  Since  then  it  has  continued  its  course 
without  interruption,  imder  the  names  of  Colegio  de  Ricaurte, 
Liceo  de  Leon  XIII,  and  Colegio  de  Boyaca,  by  which  it  is  now  known. 
A  select  library  and  laboratories  for  physical  and  chemical  research 
have  been  added  to  it,  and  the  old  building  will  soon  be  replaced 
by  one  of  modem  architecture. 

Many  a  student  from  this  institution  has  become  a  prominent 
citizen  of  the  Republic  and  taken  an  important  part  in  its  activities. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Normal  School  Alumni  Association. — Graduates  of  the  normal 
school  have  formed  an  association  to  operate  as  a  branch  of  the 
National  Teachers’  Association. 

General  assembly  of  education  boards. — Representatives 
of  the  boards  of  education  of  Costa  Rica  met  recently  in  a  general 
assembly  in  San  Jos4,  in  which  the  Patronato  de  las  Colonias  Esco- 
lares  (Protective  Association  for  School  Colonies)  was  represented 
by  three  women.  Two  of  the  five  delegates  of  the  National  Teachers’ 
Association  were  women. 

CUBA. 

School  gardens. — The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and 
Labor  has  presented  an  article  to  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instmction, 
relating  to  the  organization  of  school  gardens  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  different  firms  in  the  country,  12  of  which  have  offered  to 
establish  school  gardens  on  their  properties,  furnishing  the  tools  and 
the  equipment  in  order  that  they  may  prove  successful. 
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Agricultural  instruction. — In  November  agricultural  instruc¬ 
tion  was  begun  in  all  the  schools,  with  more  intensive  courses  in  the 
rural  schools.  Special  regulations  have  been  issued  for  the  different 
sections  of  the  Republic  where  there  are  unusual  climatic  or  soil 
conditions. 

New  school  BnLDjNos. — The  Ministry  of  INlucation  has  ordered 
the  delivery  of  the  building  ceded  by  legislative  decree  of  November 
S,  1921,  to  the  High  School  for  Boj-s  in  the  municipality  of  Pasaje. 

New  Fine  Arts  School  building. — The  President  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  the  president  of  the  senate,  and  the  president  of  the  supreme 
court,  with  the  cabinet  officers  and  diplomatic  corps,  visited  the  new 
building  which  is  being  constructed  for  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  in 
the  Parque  Bolivar,  Quito.  This  is  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  South 
America,  costing  500,000  sucres. 

GUATEMALA. 

('lose  of  school  year. — The  school  year  of  Guatemala  closed  on 
October  29  with  exercises  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  The  Instituto 
Nacional  de  Senoritas,  in  Guatemala  City,  exhibited  very  fine  botani¬ 
cal  and  manual-training  work,  the  exhibition  being  visited  by  the 
President. 

Teachers’  day  was  celebrated  on  the  same  day  by  addresses,  the 
awarding  of  prizes,  distribution  of  diplomas,  and  music.  The  cele¬ 
bration  in  the  Guatemalan  capital  was  held  in  the  Palacio  Centenario 
by  tbe  city  schools.  The  Diario  de  Centro  America  of  Guatemala 
City  devotes  a  well-illustrated  special  edition  to  schools,  teachers,  and 
pupils. 

University  Student  Council. — The  Federation  of  University  Stu¬ 
dents  of  Central  America  is  now  under  the  direction  of  the  new  Fed¬ 
eral  Council,  formed  at  present  by  delegates  from  the  Universities  of 
Guatemala.  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua,  who  took  office  on 
October  27  in  the  building  of  the  Association  of  University  Students, 
Guatemala  City.  This  council  will  carry  out  the  resolutions  and 
statutes  adopted  at  the  Pan  American  Conference  of  Students  held 
•luring  the  Independence  Centenary  celebration  in  1921. 

HAITI. 

Congress  of  education. — The  Moniteur,  the  official  paper  of  Haiti, 
comments  as  follows  on  the  Congress  of  Education  held  last  October, 
which  it  ascribes  to  the  welcome  initiative  of  Mine.  Dauboeuf  and 
M.  Lh^risson: 

Interesting  communications,  inspiring  discussions,  exchange  of  views,  constructive 
and  valuable  ideas  on  educational  questions,  school  programs,  and  family  duties — 
all  these  were  brought  forth  by  the  congress,  and,  like  a  lighted  torch,  will  illumine 
for  families,  teachers,  and  the  State  the  questions  concerned  with  education. 
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Moreover,  a  resolution  was  passed  favoring  the  creation  of  a  society  for  concerted 
action,  which  will  serve  as  a  sort  of  executive  body  for  putting  into  practice  the  various 
conclusions  reached,  at  the  same  time  spreading  the  ideas  of  the  congress,  which  should 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  realm  of  theory. 

There  is,  then,  reason  to  hope  that  this  movement  has  before  it  a  promising  future 
in  improving  the  work  of  education  in  Haiti. 

A  letter  from  a  Haitian  abroad  received  during  the  course  of  the 
conference  advocated  the  use  of  part  of  the  school  day  for  physical 
exercise,  a  suggestion  in  line  with  the  plans  now  under  consideration 
by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

Maison  Centrale. — More  than  300  destitute  children  from  all  parts 
of  the  Republic,  many  of  them  orphans,  are  taught  in  the  Maison 
Centrale,  at  Port  au  Prince.  The  school,  which  is  maintained  by  the 
Government,  is  equipped  with  shops  for  instruction  in  various  trades. 

HONDURAS. 

Agricultural  school. — A  Mexican  engaged  in  business  in  Hon¬ 
duras  has  ordered  the  construction  of  buildings  necessary  for  the 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  school  in  the  town  of  Progreso,  and 
has  requested  permission  to  import  all  the  equipment  necessary  for 
such  a  school. 

MEXICO. 

Death  of  Professor  Schulz. — The  loss  of  this  noted  man  of  letters 
and  educator,  whose  death  occurred  on  December  3,  1922,  is  much  to 
be  regretted. 

Prof.  Miguel  E.  Schulz  held  many  prominent  positions  and  contrib¬ 
uted  much  to  the  betterment  of  public  instruction  in  his  country, 
beginning  his  professional  career  as  the  teacher  of  an  elementary 
school  and  rising,  by  his  own  efforts,  to  the  position  of  rector  of  the 
university. 

Private  schools. — According  to  reports  published  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  556  private  schools  were  established  dur¬ 
ing  1922  in  the  Republic. 

Prizes  for  the  best  books. — The  Academy  of  Politics  and  Social 
Studies  has  offered  two  prizes  of  2,000  pesos  each  for  the  best  scientific 
book  and  work  of  literature  published  in  Mexico  during  1922,  with  a 
view  to  promoting  the  publication  of  Mexican  books. 

The  academy  will  also  present  a  bill  in  Congress  for  the  founding 
of  national  prizes,  under  the  names  of  Sor  Juana  Inez  de  la  Cruz, 
Juan  Luis  de  Alarcon  y  Mendoza,  Antonio  Azate,  and  Jose  Maria 
Mora,  which  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  book  of  verse,  the  best 
prose  production,  and  the  best  books  on  science  and  sociology 
published  every  year  in  the  Republic. 
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PANAMA. 

School  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. — President  Porras  has  appointed 
Dr.  Benjamin  F.  de  Castro  principal  and  teacher  of  the  school  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  soon  to  be  established.  Doctor  de  Castro,  who  is 
himself  deaf  and  dumb,  graduated  \vith  honor  from  schools  in  the 
United  States. 

Teachers’  association. — A  teachers’  association  was  recently 
formed  in  Panama  in  the  National  Institute  to  promote  unity  of 
purpose  and  ideals  as  well  as  the  mutual  benefit  of  members.  The 
association  already  has  a  fund  of  82,000  and  provides  hospital 
services  for  its  ailing  members. 

English  course. — A  special  teacher  has  been  appointed  to  give 
English  courses  in  the  primary  schools  of  the  Republic. 

PERU. 

Academy  of  Accounting,  Industry,  and  Commerce. — The  third- 
year  students  of  the  aforementioned  academy  recently  went  to  Callao 
to  study  the  practical  details  of  importing  and  exporting.  Under  the 
direction  of  their  instructor,  they  followed  the  landing  of  cases  of 
foreign  merchandise  on  the  wharf,  and  their  progress  through  the 
customhouse,  ending  with  the  payment  of  duties  or  the  warehousing 
of  the  goods.  In  the  case  of  exports,  the  students  investigated  all 
shipping  documents,  including  consular  invoices  and  insurance 
policies. 

Upon  graduation  students  who  present  acceptable  reports  on  tech¬ 
nical  and  practical  work  along  this  line  will  be  given,  in  addition  to 
their  diploma  as  commercial  accountant,  a  certificate  stating  their 
ability  to  fill  customhouse  positions. 

Arbor  Day. — Arbor  Day  was  celebrated  in  Lima  in  connection 
with  Columbus  Day,  known  in  Latin  America  as  El  Dia  de  la  Raza. 
After  the  opening  ceremonies  at  the  Bosque  de  la  Reserva,  a  large 
number  of  trees  was  added  to  the  forest,  the  President  and  other 
dignitaries  planting  the  first  ones,  followed  by  the  pupils  from  the 
intennediate  schools  working  in  groups  under  the  direction  of  students 
from  the  agricultural  and  farm  schools. 

The  Director  of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  Sr.  C.  Gutierrez  Maduefio, 
recalled  the  fact  that  this  was  the  third  Arbor  Day  over  which  Presi¬ 
dent  Leguia  had  presided,  and  that  in  1910  he  established  the  first 
tree  nursery  in  the  School  of  Agriculture,  from  which  more  than 
500,000  trees  have  since  been  distributed. 

URUGUAY. 

New  rector  of  the  National  University. — The  Council  of  Admin¬ 
istration  on  November  6,  1922,  appointed  Dr.  Elias  Regules  rector 
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of  the  National  University.  Doctor  Regules  is  a  brilli^t  university 
man,  who  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  furthering  education. 
He  is  the  founder  of  the  University  Society,  and  has  occupied  the 
chairs  of  mathematics,  physics  and  botany,  anatomy,  and  other  sub¬ 
jects.  In  1887  he  served  as  technical  delegate  from  Uruguay  to  the 
Sanitary  Congress  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  in  1898  as  member  of  the 
Council  of  State  during  the  Cuestas  administration.  He  has  also 
been  deputy  for  the  Department  of  Rocha,  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  faculty  of  medicine,  and  member  of  the  governing 
council  of  the  Medical  Association  of  Uruguay. 
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Cordoba  tuberculosis  hospital. — The  Province  of  Cordoba  on 
November  12  inaugurated  in  the  capital  a  very  large  and  well- 
planned  tuberculosis  hospital  under  the  auspices  of  the  Charity 
Association.  The  wards  are  arranged  in  the  general  plan  of  a  cross, 
with  gardens  and  air  space  between  the  buildings.  There  are  solari- 
ums  and  every  convenience  for  the  patients. 

BRAZIL. 

Feminist  Congress. — A  preparatory  session  of  the  First  Brazilian 
Feminist  Congress  was  held  in  Orsina  da  Fonseca  School,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  on  the  15th  of  November.  All  women  who  are  interested  in 
improvements,  morally,  socially,  and  politically,  for  women  were 
invited  to  attend.  The  congress  proper  was  to  be  inaugurated  the  1st 
of  January.  The  organization  committee  includes  the  following 
ladies:  Sras.  Leolinda  de  Figueiredo  Daltro,  Viscondessa  de  Saude, 
Serzedello  Correa,  Maria  L.  Fagundes  Varella  e  Silva,  Maria  Jansen 
de  S&,  Dra.  Ermelinda  Lopes  de  Vasconcellos,  Aurea  Castilho  Caltro, 
Luzia  de  Souza  Dias,  Maria  de  Lourdes  Nogueira,  Alice  A.  Pimenta, 
Conceifilo  Andrade,  and  Augusta  Kauffmann  da  Silva. 

CHILE. 

First  Congress  of  Democratic  Youth. — To  this  congress,  held 
in  Santiago  in  October,  1922,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Democratic 
Center  of  that  city,  were  invited  individuals  or  associations,  with¬ 
out  distinction  of  nationality  or  sex,  especially  social  or  political 
groups  of  young  people  desiring  to  help  in  the  betterment  of  the 
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working  classes  and  the  attainment  of  a  sane,  well-informed,  and 
active  democracy.  The  object  was  stated  as  follows: 

To  contribute  to  the  unity  of  constructive  social  efforts  throughout  the  country,  and 
especially  to  awaken  in  Chilean  youth  the  consciousness  of  its  duties  and  rights  in  the 
present  moment  of  social  history,  when  the  younger  generation  should  play  a  role  of 
the  highest  civic  and  moral  importance. 

A  great  deal  of  time  was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  educa¬ 
tional  topics,  such  as  school  centers,  compulsory  education  require¬ 
ments,  and  evening  schools. 

Seiiora  Calinda  Arregui  de  Rodicio,  delegate  of  the  Argentine 
League  for  Women’s  and  Children’s  Rights  and  one  of  the  vice 
presidents  of  the  Congress,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  meetings, 
reading  a  paper  on  “Popular  Societies  for  Sex  Education,”  sent  by 
Dr.  Julieta  Lanteri  Renshaw,  president  of  the  above-mentioned 
league.  Sra.  de  Rodicio  also  made  an  address  on  “The  Civil  and 
Political  Rights  of  Women,”  claiming  equal  rights  with  men,  recalling 
the  part  plaj'ed  bj*  women  in  the  last  presidential  campaign,  and 
ably  stating  reasons  why  women  are  entitled  to  equal  rights. 

Red  Cross. — An  address  on  the  purposes  and  methods  of  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  was  recently  given  in  Santiago  by 
Dr.  Pedro  Lantaro  Ferrer.  Such  was  the  impression  made  upon  the 
audience  that  the  address  will  be  printed  in  the  Primary  Education 
Review  and  as  one  of  the  official  bulletins  issued  by  the  Director 
General  of  Education. 

The  Red  Cross  of  Victoria  announced  in  October,  1922,  that  after 
expending  2,683  pesos  it  had  a  balance  on  hand  of  1,152  pesos.  It 
plans  to  open  a  dispensary  to  be  attended  by  two  young  physicians, 
and  a  school  for  nurses  under  the  guidance  of  local  physicians. 

Second  Pan  American  Congress  of  Architecture. — September 
10,  1923,  has  been  set  for  the  meeting  of  the  congress  mentioned 
above.  Sr.  Ricardo  Larrafn  Bravo,  as  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  is  advancing  the  work  of  preparing  for  the  congress. 

COLOMBIA. 

Alcoholic  drinks. — The  director  of  the  health  department  has 
published  a  decree  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  artificial 
wines  not  made  from  grapes,  containing  injurious  substances;  and 
cognac  or  brandy  that  is  not  distilled  from  wine,  or  any  liquor 
containing  ether  or  other  adulterations. 

CUBA. 

Maternity  prizes. — On  November  IS,  in  the  Department  of  Sani¬ 
tation  and  Beneficence,  16  beautiful  and  healthy  children  were  chosen 
for  the  exhibition  held  by  the  Child-Welfare  Department.  The  jury, 
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which  was  composed  of  eminent  doctors  and  superintendents  of  this 
department,  awarded  10  prizes,  consisting  of  gold  medals,  to  children 
not  over  2  years  old,  and  diplomas  of  honor  to  the  other  six. 

National  Red  Cross. — On  November  6,  1922,  the  dispensaries  of 
the  Red  Cross  of  Habana  were  opened  to  the  public.  Consultations, 
including  those  of  dental  surgery,  will  be  given  free  of  charge,  and 
all  prescriptions  will  be  filled  at  the  Pharmaceutic  Dispensary  for  10 
cents,  national  currency. 

Child  welfare. — A  new  child-welfare  station  was  opened  on  No¬ 
vember  7  under  the  able  direction  of  Dr.  Fernando  Llanos.  This 
station  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  poorer  classes  in  the  Republic, 
and  especially  to  unprotected  children.  On  the  opening  day  a  large 
quantity  of  sterilized  milk  was  distributed  among  the  children. 

Sixth  Latin  American  Medical  Congress. — The  night  of  Novem¬ 
ber  19  the  ofiicial  opening  of  the  Sixth  Latin  ^Vmerican  Medical  Con¬ 
gress  took  place  in  the  large  foyer  of  the  National  Theater,  in  Habana, 
presided  over  by  Dr.  Aristides  Agram on te, Secretary  of  Public  Health; 
Dr.  Carlos  de  la  Torre,  Rector  of  the  University;  Sr.  Erasmos  Regiiei- 
feros.  Acting  Secretary  of  State ;  Sr.  Lancis,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  mayor  of  Habana. 

Doctor  Agramonte  delivered  the  opening  speech,  welcoming,  in  the 
name  of  the  congress,  the  Latin  i\merican  delegates  who  had  come  to 
contribute  their  scientific  knowledge  and  personal  experience  to  such 
a  worthy  cause  as  that  of  uniting  the  aspirations  of  all  the  people 
of  Latin  America  for  a  common  purpose. 

Doctor  Agramonte’s  speech  was  followed  by  those  of  the  following 
delegates:  Dr.  Francisco  M.  Fernandez,  general  secretary;  Dr.  Jos6 
Arce,  dean  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires;  Dr.  Nascimento  Gurgel 
do  ^Vmaral,  professor  of  the  Medical  School  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Dr. 
Guillermo  Munich,  of  the  Chilean  delegation;  Dr.  Sol6n  Nufiez,  Costa 
Rican  delegate;  Dr.  Gutierrez  Lee,  minister  of  Colombia  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Colombian  delegation;  Dr.  Carlos  Alberto  Arteta,  who 
represented  the  doctors  of  Ecuador;  Dr.  Luis  Belasco,  delegate  from 
El  Salvador;  Dr.  Genaro  Escadoma,  of  the  Mexican  delegation;  Dr. 
Dfimaso  Rivas,  Nicaraguan  delegate;  Dr.  Jaime  de  la  Guardia, 
Uruguayan  delegate;  Dr.  Luis  de  Roux,  delegate  from  the  Republic 
of  Panama;  Doctor  Avendalio,  Peruvian  delegate;  Doctor  Baez, 
delegate  from  the  Dominican  Republic;  and  Doctor  Ochoa,  delegate 
from  Venezuela. 

Articles  of  great  interest  relating  to  the  progress  of  medical  science 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the  projects  of  the  different  medical 
associations  for  the  extermination  and  control  of  tropical  diseases 
were  read  during  the  various  sessions  of  the  medical  congress.  The 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  will  publish  in  a  later  edition 
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a  detailed  account  of  this  congress,  and  also  of  the  International 
Hygiene  Exposition  and  Maternity  Day. 

ECUADOR. 

Contagious-disease  quarantine. — Governmental  regulations 
have  been  issued  declaring  Asiatic  cholera,  bubonic  plague,  yellow 
fever,  exanthematic  typhus,  and  smallpox  to  be  quarantinable 
epidemic  diseases.  In  case  of  the  appearance  of  any  of  the  diseases 
named  in  any  town  or  part  of  the  Republic,  the  square  or  place  where 
the  disease  occurred  will  be  quarantined  until  all  the  sanitary 
measures  prescribed  by  the  board  of  health  have  been  carried  out. 

Day  nursery. — The  Child-Welfare  Society  of  Guayaquil  opened 
its  day  nursery  for  children  of  working  mothers  early  in  October. 

Antialcohouc  league. — Under  the  auspices  of  the  Artistic  and 
Industrial  Society  of  Pichincha  a  Workmen’s  Antialcoholic  League 
has  been  formed  in  Quito. 

Sanitation  in  Guayaquil. — During  the  campaign  in  Guayaquil, 
carried  on  by  its  100,000  inhabitants  to  eradicate  the  bubonic  plague, 
151,110  rats  were  exterminated  during  the  first  six  months  of  1921. 
The  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  its  campaign  i^ainst  malaria  has 
greatly  reduced  the  breeding  places  of  mosquitoes,  and  is  continuing 
its  work.  Births  of  babies  are  not  registered  until -the  parents  present 
vaccination  certificates;  26,014  persons  were  vaccinated  in  1921. 

HAITI. 

Day  nursery. — The  day  nursery  of  Port  au  Prince  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  group  of  women  who  are  praised  by  the  official  paper 
for  their  efforts  along  the  line  of  child  welfare. 

MEXICO. 

Funds  for  charity. — According  to  a  report  published  by  the 
Department  of  Statistics,  the  public  and  private  charity  funds  in 
the  Republic,  not  including  the  States  of  Guerrero,  Campeche, 
Michoac&n,  Morales,  Tabasco,  Tamaulipas,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Zacatecas, 
amount  to  64,856,842.71  pesos.  With  these  fimds  176  charitable 
institutions  are  maintained,  which  include  28  asylums  for  incurables, 
6  foundling  homes,  3  consulting  rooms,  5  orphanages,  10  schools,  71 
hospitals,  4  insane  asylums,  and  50  for  other  worthy  purposes.  The 
number  of  persons  benefited  by  these  institutions  is  15,698,  of  whom 
4,393  are  women,  4,201  boys,  and  3,701  girls. 

The  private  charity  funds  of  the  Federal  district  amoimt  to 
36,436.70  pesos  and  those  of  public  charity  to  19,071,689  pesos. 

X-ray  laboratory. — The  wife  of  the  President  of  the  Republic 
has  presented  the  National  Red  Cross  with  an  X-ray  laboratory, 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  and  scientific  apparatus. 
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Women  elected  members  of  councils. — During  the  election  of 
members  of  the  city  councils  of  Merida  and  Yucatan,  the  members  of 
the  Liga  Feminista,  or  League  of  Women  Voters,  were  permitted  to 
vote,  two  women,  Sefloritas  Rosa  Torre  and  Eusebia  P6rez,  having 
been  elected. 


.NICARAGUA. 

Prison  workshops. — The  shops  of  the  Central  Penitentiary  of 
Managua  were  formally  opened  on  Columbus  Day,  October  12,  1922. 
Master  mechanics  and  merchants  contributed  tools  and  equipment. 

Boy  Scolts. — The  first  Boy  Scout  society  to  be  organized  in 
Nicaragua  has  its  headquarters  in  Granada.  The  instructor  is  Seflor 
Federico  Giiell,  a  graduate  of  the  Military  School  of  Toledo,  Spain, 
and  teacher  of  gymnastics  in  the  Central  American  School  and 
the  Granada  School. 

PANAMA. 

Bill  to  prevent  drug  traffic. — A  bill  has  been  presented  to  the 
Panama  Assembly  to  prevent  illicit  traffic  in  narcotic  drugs.  All 
persons  not  pharmacists  or  not  provided  with  a  proper  prescription, 
found  to  have  such  drugs  in  their  possession  are  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  10  to  20  years  imprisonment. 

Clinic  for  crippled  children. — The  Rotary  Club  of  Panama 
has  proposed  a  free  clinic  for  poor  crippled  children  in  the  Santo 
Tom6s  Hospital.  Room  is  to  be  made  for  about  10  children,  and 
orthopedic  surgery  will  be  practiced  on  those  who  need  such  treat¬ 
ment.  In  addition  to  the  services  of  the  hospital,  the  Rotary  Club 
will  help  in  caring  for  the  little  sufferers.  Teachers  and  local 
authorities  are  asked  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Rotary  Club 
all  the  crippled  children  coming  under  their  jurisdiction. 

Bill  for  woman  suffrage. — Sefiora  Ester  Niera  de  Calvo  has 
sponsored  a  bill  in  the  National  Assembly  for  the  political 
equality  of  Panama’s  women  and  has  ui^ed  all  the  members  of  her 
sex  in  the  country  to  support  this  measure.  Sefiora  de  Calvo  repre¬ 
sented  Panama  at  the  Pan  American  Conference  of  Women  held  in 
Baltimore  last  April. 

PERU. 

Lima  Y.  M.  C.  A. — Besides  the  great  interest  aroused  in  physical 
training — the  recent  decathlon  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connec¬ 
tion — the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  entering  on  another  field,  has  arranged 
a  series  of  weekly  lectures.  The  subject  of  the  first  was  Jt/iexico; 
Its  economic  and  intellectual  situation,  discussed  by  the  consul  of 
Mexico  in  Callao. 
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University  Gymnasium. — By  a  th6  dansant  a  committee  of 
Lima  women  raised  more  than  300  Peruvian  pounds,  presenting  the 
money  to  the  University  of  San  Marcos  for  its  gymnasium. 

Feminist  meeting, — Last  November  a  feminist  meeting  was  held 
in  the  hall  of  the  Geographic  Societ}',  which  was  crowded  to  the 
doors.  The  first  address  was  given  by  Sefiorita  Alvarado  Rivera, 
who  explained  the  feminist  problem  as  a  natural  evolution  of  society, 
enumerating  the  successes  of  women  in  Europe,  the  Lmited  States, 
and  L'ruguay,  the  last  two  named  having  appointed  women  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  the  League  of  Nations  Committee  on  the  Traffic  in 
Women  and  Children.  Sefiorita  Alvarado  Rivera  went  on  to  state 
that  as  there  are  now  thousands  of  Peruvian  women  working  in  the 
post  and  telegraph  offices,  business  houses.  Government  offices,  and 
liberal  professions,  and  as  there  are  also  some  women’s  organizations, 
Peruvian  women  are  well  fitted  to  extend  their  sphere  of  action  to 
individual  and  collective  betterment.  She  concluded  her  speech  by 
presenting  a  petition  for  the  recognition  of  women’s  rights,  to  be 
presented  to  the  Commission  on  the  Reform  of  the  Civil  Code.  It 
was  eagerly  signed  by  the  women  present. 

Miss  Anna  Graves,  a  member  of  the  Peace  League,  spoke  on  the 
political  and  social  influence  of  women  in  Denmark  and  Norway, 
and  on  the  necessity  for  women’s  cooperation  in  the  work  of  social 
betterment. 

Dr.  Jenaro  Herrera,  a  justice  of  the  Iquitos  court,  read  a  paper 
on  the  necessity  for  the  reform  of  civil  legislation,  considering  woman 
in  her  economic,  sociological,  and  equalitarian  aspects,  and  encourag¬ 
ing  the  plans  for  holding  a  feminist  congress  in  Peru. 

Red  Cross  executive  committee. — The  following  persons  have 
been  appointed  to  act  on  the  Red  Cross  executive  committee  with 
Dr.  Belisario  Sosa,  who  ably  represented  Peru  at  the  1920  meeting 
of  the  International  Red  Cross  in  Geneva:  Dr.  Francisco  Almenara 
Butler,  Sefior  don  Carlos  Paz  Sold^n,  Dr.  Ismael  de  la  Quintana, 
Dr.  Manuel  Maria  Forero,  Dr.  Leonidas  Avendafio,  Sr.  don  Guil¬ 
lermo  Rey,  Dr.  Manuel  J.  Caballero,  General  Carlos  Abrill,  Sr.  don 
Alejandro  Guevara,  Sr.  don  Pedro  Larrafiaga,and  Dr.  Enrique 
Febres  Odriozola, 

Book  Day. — As  mentioned  in  last  month’s  Bulletin,  Book  Day 
was  celebrated  in  November  throughout  Peru.  In  Lima  alone, 
more  than  1,100  Peruvian  pounds  was  collected  in  small  amounts, 
and  many  books  were  also  given,  one  ladj’  presenting  3,000.  The 
books  and  money  are  to  be  used  for  school  libraries. 

SALVADOR. 

Bacteriological  laboratory. — The  Bureau  of  Public  Health 
has  received  a  pasteurizing  plant  anti  other  equipment  from  the 
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Rockefeller  Foundation,  which  has  also  donated  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  for  the  completion  of  the  laboratory  building  in  San 
Salvador. 

San  Vicente  milk  station. — The  good  oflSces  of  the  mayor  of 
San  Vicente  are  responsible  for  the  foundation  of  a  Gota  de  Leche 
(free  milk  station)  in  that  town.  Dr.  Alfonso  Ruiz,  the  mayor, 
contributed  500  colones  toward  the  installation  of  the  station  and 
donates  a  part  of  the  milk. 

Baby  contest. — The  officers  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Artillery  of 
Zapote  held  a  health  and  weight  contest  on  December  24  for  babies 
of  the  San  Jacinto  district  of  San  Salvador.  There  were  three  prizes 
awarded — one  of  150  colones  and  two  of  50  colones. 

VENEZUELA. 

Venezuelan  Red  Cross. — The  activities  of  the  General  Venereal 
Dispensary  of  the  Venezuelan  Red  Cross  were  the  following:  From 
January  to  the  end  of  October,  1922,  8,540  patients  received  treat¬ 
ment.  In  October,  195  received  treatment  and  3,484  were  given 
injections. 


ARGENTINA. 


Cabinet. — The  cabinet  of  President  Alvear  is  as  follows:  In¬ 
terior,  Dr.  Jos6  Nicolas  Matienzo;  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Angel  Gal¬ 
lardo;  Finance,  Dr.  Rafael  Herrera  Vegas;  Agriculture,  Dr.  Tomas 
Le  Bret6n,  well  known  as  former  Argentine  Ambassador  in  the 
United  States;  War,  Col.  Augustin  P.  Justo;  Marine,  Admiral  Manuel 
Domecq  Garcia;  Justice  and  Education,  Dr.  Celestino  J.  Marco;  and 
Public  Works,  Dr.  Eufrasio  Loza. 

BOLIVIA. 

Argentine  legation. — The  Argentine  Government  has  purchased 
a  residence  in  the  Sopocachi  district  of  La  Paz  for  its  legation. 

brazil. 

New  cabinet. — Tlie  cabinet  of  President  Bernard es,  who  took 
office  last  November,  was  announced  as  composed  of  the  following 
members:  Interior,  Dr.  JoSo  Luiz  Alves;  Navy,  Admiral  Alexandrine 
de  Alencar;  Finance,  Dr.  Sampaio  Vidal;  Foreign  Affairs,  Sr,  Felix 
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Pacheca;  War,  Gen.  Setembrino  de  Carvalho;  Communications,  Dr. 
Francisco  Sfi;  and  Agriculture,  Dr.  Miguel  Calmon. 

National  pantheon. — Portuguese  residents  in  Brazilian  territory 
are  presenting  to  Brazil  as  their  centenary  gift  an  edifice  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  designed  to  serve  as  a  national  pantheon. 

Brazilian  iMmcRATioN. — During  the  first  six  months  of  the 
present  year  there  arrived  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  13,453  immigrants  and  in 
Santos  11,980.  Of  the  total,  12,097  came  from  Portugal,  5,020  from 
Italy,  2,603  from  Spain,  and  1,243  from  Germany.  Other  nationali¬ 
ties,  in  order  of  their  representation,  were  Japanese,  Turco- Arabs, 
French,  Poles,  Rumanians,  and  English.  {United  States  Commerce 
Reports.) 

COLOMBIA. 

Gen.  Leonardo  Canal. — On  November  6,  1922,  Colombia  cele¬ 
brated  the  first  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Gen.  Leonardo  Canal,  who 
was  the  last  president  of  the  Confederation  of  Granada. 

Museltm. — In  the  La  Salle  Institute  of  Bogota,  founded  in  1906,  a 
maseum  was  recently  opened.  It  contains  many  interesting  collec¬ 
tions,  among  which  are  500  mammals,  400  of  which  are  Colombian; 
4,000  birds,  of  which  only  300  are  foreign;  reptiles;  batrachians; 
fishes;  over  35,000  insects,  among  which  are  20,000  Colombian  but¬ 
terflies  and  13,000  coleoptera;  a  herbarium,  which  contains  7,000 
plants,  many  of  which  have  been  classified  by  foreign  specialists; 
over  8,000  fossils,  and  almost  as  many  mineral  specimens. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Co.sTA  Rican  League  of  Nations  official. — The  Costa  Rican 
Minister  in  France,  Don  Manuel  Maria  de  Peralta,  was  elected  to  the 
vice  presidency  of  the  Judicial  Commission  of  the  League  of  Nations 
at  the  Third  Assembly  in  Geneva.  Senor  Peralta  recently  celebrated 
in  Paris  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  diplomatic  career. 

CUBA. 

Death  of  Gen.  Demetrio  Castillo  Duany. — ^The  death  of  this 
famous  general,  which  occurred  on  November  27,  1922,  has  been 
deeply  mourned  tliroughout  Cuba. 

Gen.  Demetrio  Castillo  Duany  was  one  of  the  most  indefatigable 
patriots  of  the  Provincia  Oriental  during  the  revolution  of  1891, 
winning  high  praise  for  the  bravery  and  military  knowledge  he  dis¬ 
played  during  the  siege  of  Santiago  from  the  generals  of  the  American 
forces,  to  w'hom  he  rendered  valuable  services. 

As  a  tribute  from  the  Cuban  nation  to  the  memory  of  this  great 
hero,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ordered  the  national  flag  to  remain 
half-mast  for  five  consecutive  days  on  the  presidential  palace,  Treas- 
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UT}',  fortresses,  barracks,  military  camps.  Provinces,  and  municipal 
buildings;  and  the  President  decreed  that  he  should  be  buried  with 
military  honors  worthy  of  a  general  of  the  Army  of  Independence, 
the  expenses  to  be  defrayed  b}^  the  Treasury. 

ECUADOR. 

Bust  of  Dante. — On  November  2,  the  anniversary  of  Italian 
union,  the  Italian  colony  presented  the  city  of  Quito  with  a  bust  of 
Dante,  which  was  unveiled  in  the  Botanical  Gardens.  The  bust  is 
of  bronze  upon  a  pedestal  of  native  rock.  The  gift  was  made  in 
celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  Battle  of  Pichincha. 

HAITI. 

Death  of  p^unter. — M.  Archibald  Lochard,  who  died  last  October 
at  the  age  of  87,  spent  50  years  teaching  painting  and  spreading  the 
love  of  art  in  Haiti,  thus  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father, 
Colbert  Lochard.  Between  them,  the  press  account  says,  they 
taught  all  Haitians  who  have  learned  to  handle  the  brush. 

NICARAGUA. 

Monument  to  Dario. — On  October  21,  1922,  a  monument  to 
Ruben  Dario  was  unveiled  by  the  Conde  Valle  Suabil,  mayor  of  Mad¬ 
rid,  in  the  Spanish  capital.  Cablegrams  of  congratulation  and  grati¬ 
tude  were  exchanged  by  the  municipality  of  Madrid  and  the  President 
of  Nicaragua. 

PANAMA. 

Minister  Lefevre  on  amity. — His  Excellency  Sefior  J.  E. 
Lefevre,  former  charge  d’affaires  of  Panama  in  Washington,  and 
lately  appointed  minister  to  Chile,  addressed  the  Panama  Rotary 
Club  on  the  friendship  between  Panama  and  the  United  States,  say¬ 
ing  that  any  benefit  to  one  country  was  a  benefit  to  the  other  and 
that  good  feeling  between  the  two  countries  grew  daily  with  the  con¬ 
tacts  of  trade  and  social  relations.  This  was  the  first  public  address 
made  by  Seiior  Lefevre  after  his  five  years’  residence  in  Washington. 

PERU. 

Coronation  of  a  poet. — In  a  brilliant  ceremony  in  the  palace 
at  Lima,  the  Peruvian  nation  paid  tribute  last  November  to  its 
distinguished  national  poet,  Jos6  Santos  Chocano,  bestowing  on  him 
a  golden  laurel  MTeath.  Addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Clemente 
Paloma,  representing  the  Lima  Ateneo;  Sr.  Andr4s  F.  Dasso,  mayor  of 
Lima,  who  spoke  for  all  the  cities  of  the  Republic;  and  the  President 
of  Peru,  who  crowned  the  poet.  Sr.  Santos  Chocano  acknowledged 
the  honor  in  eloquent  words.  After  the  conclusion  of  this  program. 
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a  great  popular  demonstration  was  given  the  poet  in  the  Plaza 
Bolognesi,  where  Dr.  Rada  y  Gamio,  Minister  of  Government, 
made  an  address. 

Gen.  Cesar  Canevaro. — Gen.  C4sar  Canevaro,  senator  for  Huan- 
cav61ica,  died  the  last  of  October,  1922.  He  had  played  a  prominent 
part  in  public  affairs  for  the  last  40  years,  and  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Airplanes  given  to  Government. — The  two  Avro  130-horse¬ 
power,  double-control  airplanes,  purchased  in  England  from  funds 
subscribed  by  teachers  and  school  children,  were  presented  to  the 
Government  last  October. 

SALVADOR. 

Exhibition  of  paintings. — The  magazine  Espiral  organized 
in  the  city  of  San  Salvador  an  exhibition  of  paintings  by  local  artists 
which  was  visited  by  the  President,  his  cabinet,  and  an  appreciative 
public. 

Orchestral  society. — Santa  Ana  now  has  an  orchestral  society 
to  encourage  the  study  of  music  and  a  revival  of  interest  in  classical 
compositions.  All  persons  of  artistic  tendencies  have  been  asked 
to  join  this  society. 

VENEZUELA 

Inter-American  High  Commission. — The  President  has  appointed 
Dr.  Pedro  Hormoso  Telleria  member  of  the  Venezuelan  section  of 
the  Inter-American  High  Commission  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by 
the  death  of  Sr.  Juan  Bautista  Calcafio  Sfinchez. 


BEPOBTS  BECEIVED  TO  DECEMBEB  26,  1922. 


National  pedigree  live  stock  exposition  of  1922 . | 

The  Argentine  meat  industry  in  the  British  nuirket . 1 

ProposM  new  Argentine  textile  plant  industry . 

Areas  sown  in  the  agricultural  year  1922-23  to  wheat,  linseed,  I 
oats,  barley,  and  r^.  ! 

Destination  of  Argentina’s  principal  exi>orts,  Jan.  1  to  Sept.  30,  I 
1922. 

BOLIVIA.  I 

Agricultural  extension  work  and  home  economics . j 

Bulletin  issued  by  the  Bolivian  Government  in  the  interests  of 
agricultural  education. 


W.  Henry  Robertson,  consul 
general  at  Buenos  Aires. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Dayle  C.  McDonough,  consul 
at  La  Paz. 

Do. 


Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1921. 
Live  stock  in  Pernambuco . 


Rubber  exports  for  the  month  of  October,  1922. 
Bankruptcy  and  insolvency  laws  of  Brazil . 


Provision  made  for  consignment  sales  by  Brazilian  laws . 

Brazil’s  coffee  exports  for  first  six  mouths  of  1922.. . 

Shipping  conditions  in  Pernambuco . 

Relative  positions  of  leading  nations  supplying  Brazil’s  imports 
for  seven  months  of  1922. 

Coal  imports  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  October,  1922 . 

The  market  for  work  clothing . 

Agricultural  extension  work  and  home  economics . 


E.  M.  Lawrton,  consul  at 
Sao  Paulo. 

C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at 
Pernambuco. 

George  H.  Pickerell,  consul 
at  Para. 

A.  Gaulin,  consul  general  at 

'  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Do. 

Do. 

I  C.  R.  Cameron. 

'  A.  T.  Haeberle,  consul  in 
charge,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Principal  articles  imported  at  Antofagasta  during  August,  1922.  .1 

Statement  of  bank  deposits  and  taxes  paid  for  first  six  months  ! 
of  1922. 

Chile’s  imports  and  exports  during  first  six  months  of  1922 . . 

Standard  shipping  terms  to  be  adopted  by  the  International  ! 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Valparaiso.  i 


Stewart  E.  McMillin,  consul 
at  Antofa^ta. 

C.  F.  Deichman,  consul 
general  at  Valpar^so. 

Do. 

Do. 


October  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

Information  regarding  the  food  laws  of  Cidombia. 
Notes  on  Colombia . 


;  Maurice  L.  Stafford,  consul 
'  at  Barranquilla. 

I  Do. 

Do. 


October  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

Congressional  decree  No.  7,  of  Nov.  9,  1922,  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  market  for  American  flour..; . 

Laws  governing  conditional  sales . 

Bankruptcy  and  insolvency  laws . 


'  Henry  S.  Waterman,  consul 
at  San  Jose, 
i  Do. 

I  John  James  Meily,  consul  at 
I  Port  Limon. 

Do. 

Do. 


Recent  Cuban  immigration  statistics . i 

Cuba’sintemational  commerce  for  12  months  endeil  Nov.  U,  1922.  ’ 
Importation  of  crude  petroleum  through  the  port  of  Matanzas.. .  . 


,  Carlton  Bailey  Hurst,  consul 
\  general  at  Habana. 

Do. 

.1  James  V.  Whitfield,  vice 
I  consul  at  Matanzas. 
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Reports  received  to  December  26,  1922 — Continued. 

Subject. 

Date. 

Author. 

ECUADOR. 

1922. 

Results  of  the  Ecuadorian  Congress  of  1922 . 

Nov.  2 

Frederic  \V.  Goding,  consul 

general  at  Guayaquil. 

R^rt  of  the  Guayaquil  4  Quito  Railway  Co.  for  year  ending 
Dec.  31, 1920. 

Nov.  6 

Do. 

October  report  on  conmierce  and  industries . 

Nov.  8 

Do. 

Encouragement  of  the  Ecuadorian  fruit-growing  industry . 

Nov.  29 

Do. 

GUATEM.iLA. 

Establishment  of  factory  for  pork  products . 

Nov.  16 

Arthur  C.  Frost,  consul  at 
Guatemala  City. 

Increase  of  Gautemalan  postage  rates . 

. .  .do . 

Do. 

I'eten  imports  and  exports . 

. .  .do . 

Do. 

Coconut  growing  at  M'anabique  Point . 

Nov.  17 

Do. 

October  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

Nov.  24 

Do. 

Annual  re^rt  on  commerce  and  industries  for  the  year  1921 . 

Nov.  28 

Do. 

HONDURAS. 

September  report  on  general  conditions . 

Oct.  13 

Robert  L.  Keiser,  consul  at 
Tegucigalpa. 

Alexander  K.  Sloan,  consul 
at  La  Ceiba. 

Market  for  American  flour . 

Nov.  6 

Charges  incurred  by  an  importer  on  a  consigment  of  goods  at  La 

Dec.  7 

Do. 

Ceiba. 

MEXICO. 

Cable  communication  resumed  between  Tampico  and  the  United 

Nov.  29 

James  R.  Stewart,  consul  at 

States. 

Tampico. 

Foreign  trade  of  Salina  Cruz  for  the  September  quarter,  1922. . . . 

Dec.  4 

George  E.  Seltzer,  vice  consul 
at  Salina  Cruz. 

Railroad  construction  on  the  west  coast . 

Dec.  3 

Henry  C.  A.  Damm,  consul 
at  Nogales. 

NICARAGUA. 

Market  for  American  flour . 

Nov.  7 

Harold  Playter,  consul  at 

Corinto. 

Commerce  and  industries  of  Corinto  for  October . 

Nov.  15 

Do. 

Cooperative  fruit  association  in  Nicaragua . 

Dec.  4 

WilUam  W.  Heard,  consul  at 
Bluefields. 

Merger  of  fruit  companies  in  Nicaragua . 

Dec.  7 

Do. 

PANAMA. 

October  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

Nov.  5 

H.  D.  Myers,  vice  consul  at 

Panama  City. 

Cacao  planting  in  the  Colon  district . 

Nov.  14 

Julius  D.  Dreher,  consul  at 

Colon. 

Commercial  statistics  of  Panama,  second  half  of  the  year  1921.... 

Nov.  29 

George  Orr,  consul  at  Pan¬ 
ama  City. 

Import  and  export  trade  of  Panama  first  6  months  of  1922 . 

. .  .do . 

Do. 

PERU. 

Peruvian  foreign  trade  in  1921 . 

Nov.  8 

Claude  E.  Guyant,  consul  at 
Callao-Lima. 

SALVADOR. 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1921 . 

Nov.  6 

LynnW.  Franklin,  consul  at 

San  Salvador. 

October  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

...do . 

Do. 

Importation  of  flour  for  the  years  1913-1921 . 

Nov.  27 

Do. 

URUGUAY. 

Regulations  governing  the  elaboration, sale,and  importation  of 

Nov.  15 

David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul  at 

food  products. 

Montevideo. 

VENEZUELA, 

1 

Exports  of  La  Guaira  for  1921 . 

Nov.  1 

1  S.  J.  Fletcher,  vice  consul  at 

1 

1  La  Guaira. 

Publications  Added  to  the  (.  olumbus  Memorial  Library  During  July,  1S22. 

(Conlinued from  Jamiary.) 

GENERAL  BOOKS. 

Conference  on  Tacna-Arica  between  representatives  of  Chili  and  Peru  held  in  the 
building  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C.  [Newspaper  clip¬ 
pings  and  press  releases  from  May  10  to  July  24, 1922.]  1  vol. 

Documentos.  A.  Antecedentes  y  gestiones  preliminares.  B.  Proposiciones.  C.  De 
liberaciones.  D.  Resoluciones.  Primer  Congreso  Postal  Panamericana. 
Buenos  .\ires,  Talleres  Graficos  de  la  Compania  General  de  Fosfordos,  1922.  vi, 
257  p.  4°, 

Etat  de  I’^glise  catholiciue  ou  diocese  des  Etats-Unis  de  I’Amerique  Septentrionale. 
Par  Jean  Dilhet.  Translated  and  annotated  by  Rev.  Patrick  William  Browne. 
Washington,  The  Catholic  University  of  America.  Studies  in  American  church 
histoiy,  vol.  1.  1922.  xxii,  261  p.  8°. 

Informe  preliminar  sobre  la  uniformidad  del  derecho  relative  a  ventas  condicionales 
en  las  naciones  Americanas.  Washington,  Alta  Comision  Interamericana.  Con- 
sejo  Central  Ejecutivo.  1922.  21  p.  8°.  Cover  title. 

International  labour  organization  and  the  first  year  of  its  work.  Geneva,  1921.  46 
p.  8°. 

Jardfn  enfermo.  Sonetos.  [Por]  J.  I.  Vargas  Vila.  Paris,  Casa  Editorial  Gamier 
Uermanos,  1922.  front,  port.  204  p.  8®. 

Memoria  de  los  trabajos  realizados  durante  el  perfodo  1921-22.  Barcelona,  Casa  de 
America,  Asociacidn  Internacional  Iberoamericana,  1922.  27  p.  8°. 

Moros  y  Espaiioles.  cosas  de  marmecos.  Por  Guillermo  Rittwagen.  Barcelona,  Casa 
Editorial  Maucci,  271  p.  8®. 

Roman  calendar  and  its  reformation  by  Julius  Caesar.  The  reform  of  the  Julian 
calendar.  The  French  republican  calendar.  By  Roscoe  Lament.  Reprinted 
from  Popular  Astronomy,  Northfield,  Minn.,  November  and  December,  1919. 
January  and  Februaiy,  1920.  8°.  pamp. 

Second  year  book  of  the  League  of  Nations,  Januarj-  1,  1921-Febmar>'  6,  1922.  In¬ 
cluding  the  complete  stoiy  of  the  Washington  Conference,  with  the  complete 
texts  of  the  treaties  and  agreements.  By  Charles  II.  Levermore  .  .  .  Published 
by  The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  1922.  423,  (17)  p.  8°. 

Spanish  colonial  literature  in  South  America.  By  Bernard  Moses.  No.  1,  of  His¬ 
panic  American  Series,  Hispanic  notes  and  monographs,  published  by  the  His¬ 
panic  Society  of  America,  New  York.  1922.  front,  pis.  map.  xAdii,  661  p. 
12®. 

Theories  of  organic  chemistiy.  By  Dr.  Ferdinand  Henrich.  Translated  and  enlarged 
from  the  reAused  fourth  German  edition  of  1921.  By  Treat  B.  Johnson  and 
Dorothy  A.  Hahn.  New  York.  John  Wiley  &  Sons  (Inc.),  1922.  xid,  603  p.  8®. 

(Publications  Added  to  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  During  August,  1922.) 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

.\nuario  estadfstico  de  la  Ciudad  de  Santa  Fe.  Vol.  14,  Ano  192.  Santa  Fe,  Direccidn 
de  Estadfstica  Municipal,  1921.  Ixiii,  134  p.  4®. 
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Colecci6n  de  motivoe,  danzas  y  cantos  regionales  del  Norte  Argentino.  Recopilados 
y  armonizadoe  por  el  Maestro  Manuel  Gomez  Carrillo.  Por  encai^o  de  la  Univer- 
sidad  de  Tucumdn.  1*  series.  Buenos  Aires,  Grdf.  Mus.  Breyer  Hermanos. 
55  p.  4°. 

Estracto  de  la  memoria  correspondiente  al  afio  escolar  de  1920.  Escuela  Industrial  de 
la  Naciun.  Elevada  al  Ministerio  de  Justicia  e  Instruccidn  Fdblica.  Buenos 
Aires,  Talleres  Graficos  Argentines,  L.  J.  Rosso  y  Cfa.,  1922.  front,  port,  diagrs. 
pis.  47  p.  4®. 

Memorandum  relative  a  una  edicion  parcial  de  tratados.  Ministerio  de  Relaciones 
Exteriores  y  Culto.  Oficina  de  Derecho  Internacional  y  Legislacidn  Extranjera. 
Buenos  Aires,  1921.  29  p.  4®. 

Memoria  perfodo  1920-1922.  Colegio  de  Escribanos  de  la  Provincia  de  Buenos  Aires. 
La  PlaU,  1922.  15  p.  8®. 

Ports  of  the  world.  Buenos  Aires.  Washington.  Publishedby  Bureau  of  Navigation, 
map.  illus.  28  p.  12®. 

Reglamento  para  los  laboratorios  de  la  escuela  y  tarifa  de  precios  para  los  ensayos 
particulares  que  se  ejecuten  en  aquellos.  Aprobados  por  decreto  del  poder  ejecu- 
tivo  de  marzo  1®  de  1922.  Buenos  Aires,  Talleres  Grdficos  Argentines  de  L.  J. 
Rosso  y  Cfa.,  1922.  16  p.  4®. 

BOLIVIA. 

Bolivia  ante  la  conferencia  de  Washington.  La  sola  actitud  que  corresponde  a  la 
cancilleria.  [Por]  Vicente  Mendoza  Ldpez.  La  Paz,  [Imprenta]  Velarde,  1922. 

8p.  12®. 

Botanical  exploration  in  Boli\'ia.  By  Orland  E.  White.  Reprinted  without  changing 
paging,  from  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden  Record,  Vol.  XI,  No.  3,  93-105.  July, 
1922.  8®. 

BRAZIL. 

National  exposition  commemoration  of  the  first  centenary  of  independence.  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  1922.  Prospects  for  foreign  parts.  Executive  commission  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendence  Centenary.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Emp.  Industrial  Editora  “O  Norte,” 
1922.  ports,  map.  pis.  4®.  pamp. 

- Same  in  French.  4®.  pamp. 

Oleos  vegetaes  Brasileiros.  Por  Enrico  Teixeira  Fonseca  do  Ministerio  da  .Agricultura. 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Typ.  Revista  doe  Tribunaes,  1922.  130  p.  8®. 

Procedure  governing  the  domiciliation  of  foreign  banks,  corporations,  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  and  the  registration  of  trade-marks,  patents,  copyrights,  and  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  products  in  Brazil.  International  patent  &  trade-mark  bureau.  Bostoe  de 
Oliveira.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  48  p.  12®. 

Regulamento  da  academia  commercial  “  Mercurio.”  Fiscalisada  pelo  governo  fundada 
em  1903.  Sede  em  Sao  Paulo,  Brasil.  Regulamentada  conforme  o  decreto 
federal  no.  1339  de  9  de  Janeiro  de  1905.  Autorisada  a  funccionar  pela  lei  estadoal 
no.  1579  de  19  de  dezembro  de  1918.  S.  Paulo,  Typ.  Ferrari  &  Buono,  1919. 
illus.  14  p.  .4®. 

Synopse  do  recenseamento  realizado  em  1  de  setembro  de  1920.  Popula^ao  do  Brazil. 
Resumo  do  censo  demographico  por  Estados,  Capitaes  e  Municipios.  Confronto 
do  numero  de  habitantes  em  1920  com  as  populates  recenseadas  anteriormente. 
Directoria  Geral  de  Estatistica.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Typ.  da  Estatistica,  1922. 
44(4)  p.  8®. 

CHILE. 

Conferencias.  [Por]  Ismael  Valdes  Valdes.  Santiago  de  Chile,  [1922].  175  p.  12®. 

El  oro  en  Chile.  Problemas  nacionales.  [Por]  Santiago  Marfn  Vicuna.  Santiago  de 
Chile,  Imprenta  Cervantes,  1922.  front,  port.  map.  37(1)  p.  4®. 
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Elementos  de  derecho  industrial.  For  Egidio  Poblete  E.  Valparaiso,  Lit.  4  Imp. 
Modcrna,  de  Scherrer  y  Herrmann,  1912.  563  p.  8®. 

Estatutos  del  banco  hipotecario  de  Chile.  Santiago,  Mackenzie  &  Co.,  1917.  31  p. 

8®. 

International  conflicts  Peru  against  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.  By  Juan  Ignacio 
Galvez.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Soc.  Imp.  y  Lit.  Universe,  1920.  maps,  diagrs. 
247  p.  12®. 

- Same  in  Spanish.  Santiago,  Imp.  Universe,  1919.  maps.  246  p.  12®. 

Memoria  del  Ministerio  de  Industria  y  Obras  Pdblicas.  Presentada  al  Congreso  Xa- 
cional  en  1922.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  Cervantes,  1922.  105  p.  4®. 

Memoria  semestral  del  consejo  de  administracion  del  banco  hipotecario  de  Chile.  Cor- 
respondiente  al  segundo  semestre  de  1921.  [Santiago],  [12]  p.  4®. 

Proepecto  para  loe  pr^stamos  de  bonos  hipotecarios.  [Santiago],  Banco  Hipotecario 
de  Chile.  [1920].  illus.  13  p.  8®. 

Tratado  elemental  de  hacienda  publica.  Por  Egidio  Poblete  E.  Valparaiso,  Soc. 
Imp.  y  Lit.  Universe,  1913.  vi,  645  p.  8®. 

Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  Chile.  Washington,  Published  by  Bureau  of  Navigation, 
map.  illus.  34  p.  12®. 

COLOMBIA. 

Ideas  liberales.  [Por]  L.  E.  Nieto  Caballero.  Analizando  teorias  de  Tomda  Eastman 
y  Antonio  Jos4  Restrepo.  Bogotd,  Linotipos  de  “El  Espectador,’’  1922.  330  p. 
8®. 

Informe  que  el  Ministro  de  Guerra,  1922.  Bogotd,  Imprenta  del  E.  M.  G.,  1922. 
Ixviii,  76  p.  8®. 

Ritmos  breves.  Salmoe,  elegfas,  motives  terrfgenoe,  poemas.  [Por]  Alberto  Carvajal. 
Cali,  Carvajal  &  Cia.,  Editores.  183,(3)  p.  8®. 

COSTA  BICA. 

Informe  que  presenta  a  la  hermandad  de  caridad  de  San  Jose  el  Director  del  Asilo 
Chapui.  Correspondiente  a  los  afios  1920  y  1921.  San  Jose,  Tip.  Alsina,  1922. 
25  p.  8®. 

CUBA. 

Censo  de  la  Republica  de  Cuba.  Afio  de  1919.  Junta  Nacional  del  Censo.  Habana, 
Maza,  Arroyo  y  Case  S.  en  C.  impresores  [1922].  pis.  xii,  977  p.  4°. 

Guide  book  of  Cuba.  Havana,  Santiago,  Nipe  Bay,  Camaguey.  New  York,  pub¬ 
lished  and  copyrighted,  William  Green,  1921.  illus.  63  p.  12®. 

ECUADOR. 

Coleccion  de  leyes,  decretos,  ordenanzas,  resoluciones  y  contratos,  concemientes  a 
esta  municipalidad  y  correspondientes  al  ano  de  1920  fomiulada  por  el  secretario 
municipal.  Guyaquil,  Imprenta  Municipal,  1921.  329,  xi.  8®. 

Primer  centenario  de  la  victoria  de  Pichincha.  Discursoe  diplomiticoe.  Quito, 
Mayo  24  de  1922.  [Ministerio  de  Relaciones  Exteriores.]  1922.  59  p.  8®. 
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